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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, Sept. 
J 21, Extra Performance of Auber's Grand Opera, ‘‘FRA DIAVOLO.” 
Messrs, Nordblom, H. Corri, Cotte, Marler, George Fox, and Aynsley Cooke ; Miss 
A, Goodall and Miss Blanche Cole. Fall orchestra and chorus. Conductor—Mr. 
Mayys. Stage manager, Mr. T. H. Friend. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown ; 
reserved seats, One Shilling, Admission Half-a-Crown; or by Guinea Season 
Ticket. 


ATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PRO- 
\) MENADES, 1872-73,—The SEVENTEENTH SERIES will commence on the 
Sthof Octones, ‘There will be twenty-five concerts in all, on the following dates :— 
1872, Oct. 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th. 1873, Feb. 1st, 8th, 15th, 22nd. 
1872, Nov. 2nd, 8th, 16th, 23rd, 30th, 1873, March Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 
1872, Dee, 7th, 14th, 1873, April 5th, 12th, 19th. 
1873, Jan, 18th, "35th. 

Conductor—Mr. Mayns, ‘Transferable Reserved Stalls for the Twenty-five 
concerts, Two Guineas; Stall for a single concert, Half-a-Crown, 

The Band and Chorus will be of the same strength as during last season. Every 
effort will be made to give variety and novelty to the programmes without forsaking 
the general principles which have regulated those of former years ; while no pains 
will be spared to maintain the high standard of execution to which these concerts 
are indebted for their reputation, 

The nine symphonies of Beethoven will be again performed in chronological 
order; symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, s » Spohr ; 
the Serenade in D by Brahms, &c. Among the works to be produced for the first 
time at these concerts are s mphonies in E flat by Mozart (1773), and inB flat by 
Schubert (MS,), and a new his" 8. work for orchestra from the pen of Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, composed expressly for the Crystal! Palace. 

The choral works will include “ St. Paul,’ Mendelssohn; “ Paradise and the Peri,” 
Schumann; ‘ The May Queen," W. S, Bennett ; Te Deum," Sullivan, &e. 

Among the solo instrumental works will be found Concerto in B flat, Mozart (his 
last); Rondo in B flat, Beethoven (posthumous); Concerto in D, Rubinstein—all for 
the first time at these concerts 

The most eminent solo artists attainable, both instrumental and vocal, will be 


engaged. 
Mr, Mann's Benefit Concert will take place on the 26th April. 
At the afternoon promenades the exhibition of objects of interest in art and 
manufacture will be continued as opportunity may offer. 
G. GROVE, Secretary. 


By Order, 
* Crystal Palace, Sept., 1872. 
OYAL ALBERT HALL.—GRAND MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
onDAY Arrernoon, Sept. 23, at Three o’clock.—Grand Military, Orchestral, and 
Vocal CONCERT, Principal “artists—Madlle, Tietjens, Madame Sinico, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Mdile. Ilma di Murska; Signor Foli, Signor Campobello, 
Bignor Borella, ‘and Signor Campanini. 
Pull Orchestra of Pow! Leo ata br and Five Military Bands. 
Cusixs. 











Wewaspay Evenina, Sept. 25, at “Bight o'clock.—Handel's Oratorio, “ THE 
MESSIAH." Principal vocalists—Madlle, Tietjens, Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettint, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, and Signor Foli, Trampet—Mr, T. Harper. 

Conductor—Mr. W. G. Cusixs. 
Full Orchestra and Selected ‘Chorus of 500 voices. 


Fripay Evenmc, Sept. 27, at Eight o'clock, GRAND MISCELLANEOUS 
CONCERT, Principal Artists :—Malle. Tietjens, Malle. Marie Marimon, Madame 


n°? 4 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal on, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 


The Michaelmas Term will Commence on Monpay, 23rd September, and terminate 
on Saturpay, 21st December. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Tavrspay, the 
19th September, at Eleven o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Musie, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


THE LATE MR. THOMAS YOUNG. 
HIS well-known and much-admired Vocalist, whose 


singing it has been for many years a pleasure to listen to, and whose kind- 
ness and amiability endeared him to all who knew him, died suddenly on Monday 
morning, ray = 12th, of Augina pectoris. 

Mr, Youna had just completed certain arrangements in connection with some 
property at Canterbury, which would have brought him in about £120 a-year for ~ 
rest of his days, of which sum he intended to devote a considerable jon, to 
increase the amount of his Life Insurance Policy, for the benefit of his family. By 
his death, however, a Wipow anp Seven CuiLpken, two of them under five years of 
age, sre left almost unprovided for. This fact, it is believed, has only to be made 
known toinduce those friends who knew Mr. Youne in his lifetime, to render 
— in alleviating the present circumstances of the family he has left behind 

m, 

A. Catxix Lewis, Esq., 7, Furnival’s Inn, E.C., has kindly consented to act as 
Treasurer, and any FR forwarded to him, or to the undersigned, will be 
gratefully acknowledged :— 

Mr. Moxtem Sarre, 42, Brixton Road, 8.W.; Mr, Witsye Coopgr, 19, Great 
Portland Street, W.; Mr, Fxep. WALKER, 3, Lawford Road, Kentish Town, N.W.; : 
Mr. CuaPLin Henry, 581, Wandsworth Road, 5.W.; Messrs. RaxsForp and Som, 
2, Princes Street, Oxford ‘Circus, Ww. 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ.” 


‘Ta New and Charming Waltz will be played at the 
Apgtpat Tueatrs, nightly, under the direction of Mr, Edwin Ellis. 











“SWEETHEART.” 
5 ew New Waltz is played with great success at the Spa 


Concerts, ScanBorovas, under the direction of Herr Meyer Lutz. 





— Bettini, Madame Sinico, and Malle, Ima di Murska ; Cgnes Aguesi, har} 
oll, Lo Mendioroz, Signor Borella, Signor Zoboli, Signor Camp and 


Si 
all Cotte of Her 4 ‘8 "8 Opera, 


r), 12. 11s, 6d.; 
reserved and 


—, Stalls (att , ditto), 6s, ; 





R. . SANTLEY’ 8 CONCERT TOUR.—Mr, Sane 

y the following distinguished Artists, will make 
Tour of bth x rovinces during the coming autumn:—Vocalists— Madame Florence 
Violin.-M.. " ae td En “gg Rey = Lio a, and Le oe. 
e rte—Mr, y communications, re- 
Lond Ereagements, to be made to Mr, Geo ug Deity, 52, New Bond Street, 


apa. FHELENA WALKER (Soprano). All 
FONCERTS must be addresapd to ‘her Feidonor, 6, West Bank Road, Haye Lave, 








“SWEETHEART.” 
d= Charming Waltz is p layed nightly at the Roya 
Srranp Taearers, under the direction of Mr, John Fitzgerald. 
“ SWEETHEART, 
‘HIS New and Elegant Waltz is ae nightly, with. 
great success, at the Summer Balls, at the Royal Assembly Rooms, Marcars, 
under the direction of Mr. Spillane. 
REMOVAL. 
ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA has Removed to 
28n, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 
“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE.” 


DLLE. FLORA HEILBRON will play Ignace 
Gibsone’s popular “MARCHE BRESILLIENNE" on Messrs. Hopkinson 
and Co,'s pianos, af the Internatjonal Exhibition Tas Day, 
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NEW SONGS 


BY THE MOST 


POPULAR COMPOSERS OF THE DAY. 


SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL x 2 «» BLUMENTHAL .. 
(Sung by ame Patey.) 
CLAUDINE oe os eS 


LITTLE WHITE LILY 
VANISHED DREAMS .. 
Louis Dieu. .. 


OCEAN DREAMS és -n “ pe! i es 
(Sung by Madame Patey. ) 

HAND IN HAND ve fs .. Miss Pate 

THEY PART NO MOR 


TWO -WREATHS he 
NOT MINE ae 
ERIN ASTHORE 
THREE ROSES .._.. 
THE VACANT CHAIR a 
I NEVER WILL GROW OLD _.. 

THE FISHERMAN'S DWELLING.. 
eae ae ae 
LIKE AUTUMN LEAVES a , 
HOMEWARD BOUND.. Ue ae .. P. pe Sorngs .. 
I LEAVE MY HEART AT HOME 1. we) OW. Tavor .. 


E. C. BOOSEY, 


2, LITTLE. ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


’ ‘‘ LORELEY.” 
ISS MARIAN ROCK will perform E, Saversrey’s 


New Transcription of “* LORELEY,” on C, M. Schroder's (of St, Petersburgh 
Meratiic Grano Piano, at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday an 
Saturday, from Three till Four o'clock, 


~>- oe 


.L. Mouvor .. 
A. Retonarpt.. 


(Sung by Miss Banks.) 


A, Reicwarpr.. 


cn ae 


a eS « .. IGcnace Gipsone 
(Sung by Madame Patey.) 

ae oe oe .. Bertraotp Tours 

” 

F, ARCHER 
Comyn VaucHan 
HENRIETTE... 
WaAtter Bs... 


” * ee 
E. Skrmovr Taompsox 


” ” 
Arruor Fox .. 


ecoocoeocooecocs cc ce co oF 


rer er er eee EEE Pe 








“ ALICE.” 


Miss MARIAN ROCK will perform Ascuer’s Tran- 
L scription of ‘“‘ ALICE," on C. M. Schroder’s (of St. Petersburgh) MrTaiic 
Granp P1ano, at the International Exhibition, on i 
Three till Four o'clock. 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will perform on Messrs. 

Pleyel, Wolfe, and Co's. (of Paris) Grand Piano, Ascuer'’s “ALICE” and 

— * LORELEY,” in the French Court, on Thursday and Saturday, at Two 
o'clock, 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE” AND “STELLA WALTZ." 
R. IGNACE GIBSONE will play, every Wepyespay 


and Sarerpay, at the InrerwationaL Exuusiriow, his ‘* MARCHE BRESIL- 
IENNE” and “STELLA WALTZ,” on Messrs, P. J. Smith & Sons’ Patent Iron 
Strutted Pianos. 


ednesday and Saturday, from 











5 “MAY.” 
ISS AGNES DRUMMOND and MISS ALICE 


BARNETT will sing Henry Saarr’s much admired Duettino, “ MAY," at 
— a —— concert, Brunswick House, Wandsworth Road, on ‘Tuesday, 
ctober 1s . 





“THE MARINER.” 


M R. PHASEY, the celebrated Euphonium player, will 
perform Mr. Louis Dieuu’s very successful song, ‘‘ THE MARINER," every 
evening next week, at Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, Baker Street. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY." 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular 


song, “‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Albert Hall 
September 28th. ‘ 


eee a Gentlemanly Youth, with some Know- 


ledge of TUNING.—Add. in own hand, to Mr. W. , 
db Fa Ned neg ress, My r. W. Hickie, Binfield’s 


seeeeer COCKS and Co.’s LIST OF CLASSICAL 
STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, offered at greatly reduced prices, may be 


had on application gratis, and fi t 
- sitessate } gratis, postage free, at 6, Burlington Street, (Invaluable to 


VENING. A New Nocturne for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by Barvtey Ricuarps, 3s. Free by post at half-price. “‘ Mast 


me & drawing-room favourite, as the melody is sweet and telling.”—Vide The 


Graphic, 
HE GIPSY’S WARNING. Melody. Transcribed 


for the Pianoforte by Brintey Ricuarps, Also, by th 
“ EVENING ” (Nocturne), “WARBLINGS AT DAWN,” “WARBLINGS AT 
NOON,” 38, each, and“ WARBLINGS AT EVE,” 4s, ; free by post at half-price, 
—London Robert Cooks and Co,, New Burlington Street, 











. 
: 





SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicnor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool 
? "and at the Crystal Palace Saturpay Concxrts, - : 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained “A Message from the Deep" sung by Signor Foli. 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl’s new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion, '—Zhe Times, 

“We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the position, as the excell of the sing- 
ing.”"— Observer. 

“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Diehl.” — The Graphic. e 

‘* Signor Foli sang Herr Diehl’s new song ‘The Mariner’ (at the Philharmonic 
Concert, Liverpool). It is an excellent and spirited piece of music, and was encored.” 
—Liverpool Courier 


** Signor Foli has proved himself worthy of the title of best of bass singers known 
in this country. In every piece he sang he was at once the man of superb natural 
gift and admirable power of interpretation ; but it was in the very genuine song of 
*The Mariner’.a class of music and sentiment peculiarly well suited to his 

wers—that his rich, deep, strong basso and hearty delivery told with most success, 

it was very heartily applauded and encored,"—Cork Examiner. 

‘¢ The manner in which Signor Foli sang Diehl's new song,‘The Mariner,’ elicited 
immense applause ; and though the Signor appeared twice on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, the audience would not becontent, and he eventually responded 
to their demands,”"— ham , Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 

‘The new song by Diehl, which Signor Foli introduced at a later hour, possesses 
every element of wide popularity, including, of course, conventionality ; and as it 
was really well sung, its re-demand, which was not complied with, was only natural,” 
— Birming) Daily Post, Thursday, January 18, 1872. 

“In Dieht’s song of ‘The Mariner,’ Signor Foli fairly brought down the house,"— 
Belfast Daily Telegraph, January 13th, 1872. 

** Signor Foli sang the song, ‘ The Mariner,’ in such a manner thathe was obliged 
to repeat it, the audience forgetting his indisposition in their enthusiasm.”—Belfast 
Times, January 13th, 1872. , 

“ A new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was introduced by Signor Foli, who achieved an 
unqualified success, The execution and manner were so well adapted to the musicand 
words (both of a high character), that the singer fairly won the hearts of his hearers, 
but the well-merited encore was courteously but firmly declined. We have to thank 
Signor Foli for introducing this song to our notice: it will form a very pleasing 
addition to the repertoire of every baritone."—. fercury, January 24th. 

“A vigorous attempt was made to encore Signor Foli ina capital new sung, ‘The 
Mariner,’ by Diehl, but without success.”—Bath Chronicle, February 1. 

«In the second. part, Signor Foli gave ‘The Mariner,’ a new song, which is likely 
to become as favourite a piece as‘ The Village Blacksmith.’ So far as demonstrative 
public favour is concerned, Signor Foli carried away the honours of the night, for 
the encore which followed ‘ The Mariner’ was a thorough storm. The Signor was 
literally taken by storm, too, for three times bowing of acknowledgment, with a 
shake of the a meant to be a decisive negativing of the re-demand, would not 
— — at last another song was elicited.”—Staffordshire Sentinel, 

anuary 27th. 
“ The piece which secured Signor Foli most applause was Diehl’s ‘ Mariner.’ This 
called forth such loud and prolonged applause that he was compelled to repeat it— 
two re-appearances on the stage, in response to the recall, being insufficient to satisfy 
the audience.”—Carddf Times, February 3rd. 

“The new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was a re-demanded, Signor Foli 
declined the honour of .a recall, but after twice bowing his acknowledgments, the 
clamour, in which some part of the audience chose to indulge forced from him another 
song.” —Bri er, January 29th. 

“Signor Foli’s powerful and rich voice was heard to great advantage in ‘ The 
Mariner,’ which elicited an encore." — fercury, January 25th. 

“ In * The Mariner,’ a new song by Diehl, Signor Foli so gratified his audiences 
that he was recalled three times, and eventually yielded to the encore. —Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 


6 
PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamporw Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W 


ADMIRED SONGS BY 
Madame la Baronne WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 
“ APELLE-MOI TON 2ME?” (Sung by Madame la Vicomt 
“ SOUVENIR” (Poésie d’ Alfred de Musset.) 


“ DANZIAM” (Valse Chantée ),—‘ COQUETTERIE” (Melodie).— 
“L'AVEU" (Melodie). 


Composed expressly for Mapamze CHRISTINE NILSSON, 











Vicisr.) 





Paris: Hevoen & Cix. 
London: Duxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK, MANSION. 
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~~ PESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
Worcester, Sept. 14th. 


With the performance of the never-to-be-overlooked Messiah, yester- 
day, one of the most successful meetings of the “ Three Choirs” 
which history will record has come to an end. It need scarcely 
be added that the Cathedral was crowded in every part, crowded, as it 
seldom or never is but on the Messiah day. The performance of the 
sacred masterpiece was listened to with devout and unremitting 
attention by the congregation, the majority of whom have been 
taught to regard the Messiah of Handel, as they will surely be taught 
hereafter to regard the Passion music of Bach, when given in a church 
—rather as an act of solemn worship, than as a mere representation of 
sublime music wedded to sublime words, for their entertainment. Most 
of the principal singers—whom it is unnecessary again to specify by 
name—had parts assigned to them in the Messiah, To criticize anew 
the performance of such a work, by solo-singers, choristers, and in- 
strumental players, who, for the greater part, have been so long 
and so intimately familiar with it, would be superfluous, The ap- 
proaches to the Cathedral were thronged by eager lookers-on, as the 
privileged ticket holders, in carriages or on foot, wended their way to 
the doors; vast numbers endeavoured to hear as much of the music as 
was practicable from every attainable position outside; and when the 
harmonious chimes of the new peal of bells, of which the Worcester 
people have so good a right to feel proud, announced that the oratorio 
was finished, the same scene which had been witnessed at the begin- 
ning was witnessed again—another bright and sunny day investing it 
with all the more attraction as a mere spectacle. 

Interesting as, on account of the rare opportunities of hearing it, so 
to say, ‘in public” (at all Catholic churches it is popular), was J. N. 
Hummel’s Mass in E flat, the second of three masses which came from 
his fluent pen ; masterly as to the writing—so masterly, indeed, as to 
conceal in a great measure its more or less poverty of invention—and 
excellent ae in most respects was its performance, the great feature at this 
Festival—forgetting neither Zlijah nor the selection of choruses and solos 
from Samson, nor even the Messiah itself ~was John Sebastian Bach’s 
Passion of St. Matthew, now forthe fourth time heard in an English Cathe- 
dral Church, It has been twice given, under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Barnby, at Westminster Abbey, and was produced for the first time out 
of London, in 1871, at Gloucester, under the conductorship of Dr. 8. 
8. Wesley ; but we say, without hesitation, that, on the whole, the 
finest execution of this marvellous work which we have hitherto enjoyed 
the chance of listening to in England was that of Thursday, in Worces- 
ter Cathedral. We shall not take up the time and patience of our 
readers with a fresh description, historical, analytical, and critical, 
of Bach’s Passion music, whether that to St. Matthew's text, 
or that to the text of St. John—the two which are known to be 
authentic, Other two, to which reference is sometimes made, are 
little better than mythical, since no valid sign of their existence is 
obtainable; and whether the third—St. Luke—be actually Bach’s or 
not, we have no means of proving. The oratorio of the Passion of St. 
Matthew has over and over again in recent years been discussed and 
explained, eo much so that musical readers are as familiarly acquainted 
With its scope and purport as with the scope and purport of the oratorio of 
the Messiah. The opinion we expressed when the Passion was first heard 
in Westminster Abbey was strengthened and confirmed, The J’assion 
music should never be heard except in a church. It was 80 
intended by its composer, who wrote other works—such, tor example 
as the Christmas Oratorio, with a similar intent, and never dreamt ot 
any of his purely sacred music being elsewhere used. ‘T'rue, the 
Motets, and other pieces of the kind, may be presented without detri- 
ment elsewhere than in a church; buta work of profound and sus- 
tained solemnity, wedded to a theme of such paramount importance as 
to disconnect it entirely from secular ideas, is most eloquent 
under the sacred roof for which it was expressly meant. 

On the performance generally of the Passion of St, Matthew Mr. 
Done and his chorus-master, Mr. Quarterman, may be congratulated. 
Only the most assiduous preparatory labour could have secured 
sch choral performance of so complex, elaborate, and difficult 





a composition—a composition to initiate his fellow countrymen into 
which Mendelssohn threw all his early enthusiasm. This master- 
work ofa great genius had lain buried in oblivion for a century, when 
a young musician, a great genius also, and destined to become himself 
the foremost composer of his time, brought it forth from its hiding- 
place, shook the dust off it, and never ceased until he had persuaded all 
those about him that one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of all sacred 
compositions had been so long neglected and forgotten. Now, in 
England, thanks to those referred to in our preliminary notice of this 
Festival, we are fast becoming as well acquainted with his Matthaus 
Passion as the Germans themselves, and begin already to cherish a 
conviction that on all great occasions it must at least share the honours 
with the Messiah, Never was a long, great work listened to with more 
close and anxious attention than was the Passion music on Thursday, 
in Worcester Cathedral church. Whether the congregation will ever 
learn to join in the “chorals’—that is, sing the tunes to the accom- 
paniment of choir, organ, and other instruments, as was originally 
intended, is questionable; we must not hurry on too quickly. Wemay 
further compliment Mr. Done on restoring certain pieces which it has 
been hitherto the custom to omitin London. Two especially may be 
singled out, viz—the chorus, “VU man, thy heavy sin lament,” which, 
following the shorter chorus, “ Have lightnings ‘and thunder,” nobly 
brings the first part of the oratorio to an end, and the grandly expres- 
sive air, “ Up, my soul.” On the other hand he has sanctioned some 
omissions, one or two of which (we have no time to specify) are anything 
but well considered. “Up, mysoul” wassuperbly delivered by Mr. Santley, 
as was indeed the whole of the music assigned to him—not only that 
set to the words supposed to bespoken by the Saviour, but that like- 
wise to which Pontius Pilate’s sentences are allied—a somewhat 
irrelevant arrangement. The other principal singers were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington (soprano), Madame Patey (contralto), and Mr. 
Lloyd (tenor), who, as well as Mr. Santley, are deserving of the highest 
praise. The orchestra was excellent throughout; the organ part was 
played in masterly style by Dr. S. S. Wesley; Mr. Townshend Smith 
accompanied the recitatives on the harmonium (in a church far 
preferable to a pianoforte); M. Sainton executed in perfection the 
obbligato violin part to the air, “Have mercy upon me, O Lord” 
(Madame Patey); and the song directed in the original to be accom- 
panied by two “ oboi di caccia””—whatever these particular instraments 
may have been—was accompanied on two violas, (and admirably 
accompanied) by Messrs. R. Blagrove and Zerbini, The chorals all 
went well, and the better for being supported by the organ. One of 
the most successful achievements of the day was the magnificent and 
long (not too long) spun-out opening double chorus and “ choral,” the 
treble voices bringing out the old Lutheran tune of the “ choral” with 
wonderful sharpness and clearness, above all the elaborations of the 
two choirs and two orchestras that sustain it. It is unnecesary to say 


more. 
Mendelssohn's Lobgesang followed the Passion, with Malle. Tietjens, 


Miss Alice Fairman, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. It was a fine perform- 
ance; but the Bach music was ample for one day; and on a future 
occasion we cannot but think that the Passion of St. Matthew, with an 
interval of convenient duration, instead of the exhortatory and explana- 
tory sermon which was intended to be delivered between the two parts, 
should be performed without a single omission, and, like the Messiah 
and Elijah, exclusively occupy the day. It would then be heard in all 
the splendour of its complete form. Who knows but this may come? 
We are making rapid strides ; and we owe no little to our so-called 
«provincial music meetings.” We should have stated that in the 
Passion, as in Z’Allegro and Il Pensieroso, some of the additional 
accompaniments and modifications of Herr Robert Franz were used, 
The programmes of the second and third evening concerts, 
each contained special features. At the first there was an ample 
and varied selection from L’Allegro and Jl Pensieroso, the well- 
known cantata composed by Handel, in 1740, a year after Israel, 
and a year before the Messiah. The first section—a fact of which 
all our musical readers are cognizant—was set for the greater 
part to the immortal poetry of Milton; but there is another part 
entitled Ji Moderato, the verbal text of which, by one of Handel’s 
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co-labourers, Charles Jennens (who helped to “ compile” the words for 
the Messiah), was so commonplace that Handel himself could do little 
or nothing with them worthy his genius. For this reason J! Moderato 
has been justly deemed superfluous, and is most frequently omitted 
from performances of the cantata, which, indeed, can easily dispense 
with £0 silly and uncalled for a peroration. More about L’ Allegro and 
Tl Pensieroso need not be written, so familiar is it alike to amateurs, to 
musicians, and to London audiences. The selection was somewhat 
incongruously ushered in by the overture to Alezander’s Feast, which, 
however, being one of Handel’s most spirited orchestral preludes, is 
welcome under any conditions. ‘The solo singers were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Lewis Thomas, and 
Santley—all experienced adepts in the reading and delivery of Handel. 
Madame Lemmens had a more than usually onerous task, singing not 
only the pieces set down for her in the programme, but also those 
set down for Mdlle. Tietjens, who—rare event, where she is concerned 
—was compelled by indisposition to disappoint the public, the unwel- 
come intelligence being conveyed by one of the stewards in terms 
as complimentary to Mdlle. Tietjens as they were satisfying to the 
audience. Thus, among other things, the two important airs, “ Sweet 
bird,” and “ Hide me from day’s garish eye,” both from Jl Pensieroso, 
fell to Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, who sang them in her most 
finished manner, and in the first was admirably accompanied by Mr. 
Ratcliffe on the flute. Mr. Vernon Rigby’s “ Mirth admit of thy crew,” 
Mr. Lewis Thomas's “ Haste thee, nymph,” (with chorus), and Mr. 
Santley’s ‘‘Populous cities” (with chorus), each from L’Allegro, 
were also among the noticeable features of a performance generally 
good. The second part began with a spirited execution of Haydn's 
symphony, Zhe Surprise; terminated with the march composed by 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in honour of his friend Cornelius, the famous 
painter ; and included a vocal selection—of which it is enough to say 
that Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, Miss Alice Fairman 
Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Lloyd, and Santley were put down for various 
pieces, and that Madame Patey was honoured with an encore in the late 
Vincent Wallace's expressive ballad, Sweet and low.” College Hall 
was literally ‘‘ crammed to inconvenience,” numbers being obliged to 
atand outside the music room, in the lobbies, and on the staircases. 
The third and concluding miscellaneous concert brought together as 
large an assembly as its immediate predecessor. It began with a very 
attractive selection from Beethoven’s music to Die Ruenen von Athen, 
one of two show pieces (the other being Kénig Stephan) which the then 
popular and fertile dramatist, Kotzebue, prepared to celebrate, in 1813, 
the “inauguration” of a new theatre at Pesth. The dramas of Kotzebue 
are well-nigh forgotten, but the music of Beethoven, as experience has 
shown, possesses a vitality which nothing can extinguish. Though 
intended for the stage, and effective on the stage—as a performance at 
the Princess's Theatre many years ago convincingly attested—this 
curious musical allegory is just as attractive in a concert-room, The 
chorus of the dancing and somersault-turning Dervishes scarcely needs 
scenic aid to make it understood. It speaks for itself in language too 
vivid not to be at once apprehended. A more characteristic masterpiece 
of its kind was never written. ‘This chorus was sung, and the extra- 
ordinary orchestral accompaniment in triplets which goes on 
incessantly to the end was played, with irresistible vigour, and an 
encore quite unanimous was the result. The remaining “ numbers” 
included the light but brilliant overture—a miniature overture for 
Beethoven ; other choruses; the well-known “ Turkish March; ” the 
Festive March (with chorus); the duet of the two Greek slaves, sung 
by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Lewis Thomas; and the air 
for bass voice, ‘‘Deign, great Apollo,” sung by Mr. Thomas, The whole 
was satisfactory. ‘he Ruins of Athens was followed by a miscellaneous 
selection of vocal pieces, in which Mdlle. Tietjens (who, happily 
restored to health, was welcomed with enthusiasm), Madame Patey 
Mersrs. Vernon Rigby and Santley were engaged. This selection, 
which brought the first part of the concert to an end, contained nothing 
calling for special notice, with the exception of a masterly performance 
by M. Sainton of his own very ingenious fantasia on airs from Rigoletto, 
which drew forth rapturous applause and a loud “recall.” Of the 





second part, which opened with a brilliant performance of Rossini’s 
overture to Guillaume Tell (the last movement encored), and which, 
according to custom, terminated with the National Anthem (Sir G. 
Elvey’s arrangement), it is enough to state that piece after piece, one 
more familiar, if possible, than the other, came in due succession 
from the lips of the majority of the leading singers; and that the great 
effect of the evening was produced by Malle. Tietjens, Madamo 
Sherrington, and Madame Patey, in the lively trio, “Le faccio un 
inchino,” from Cimarosa’s most admired comic opera, Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto (composed in 1802). So capitally was this sung and acted by 
the three accomplished ladies that the audience insisted on its repetition, 
and repeated it was from beginning to end. Of the other items in the 
selection theré is really nothing to say, except that all were applauded 
and thoroughly enjoyed. The programme was terribly long, and 
indeed would have been quite long enough without the selection from 
the Ruins of Athens—which, nevertheless, amateurs must heartily 
thank ‘Mr. Done for producing. That the audience generally did not 
find the concert over long may be gathered from the fact that very few 
of them retired until the National Anthem had wound up the 
ceremony. 

The attendance in the church yesterday numbered 2,670 persons, 
The donations to the charity amounted to £236 11s. 8d,—strange to 
say, nearly £150 less than was collected on the day of Elijah. 

What remains to add may be compressed within the limits of a 
postscript. The Worcester papers of to-day, in appendices to articles on 
the Festival, as carefully written as they are elaborately spun out, 
give the total of the numbers who attended the performances, and of 
the collections made for the charity. We subjoin a summary from the 
Herald ;— 

ATTENDANCE, 

Morning. 

1,850 ove soo vee 
1,719 soe 

2,075 

2,675 


Evening, 
490 
849 
814 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday ... 
Friday 


8,819 2,158 


Contributions to the charity :—Tuesday, £380 2s, 4d.; Wednesday, 
£124 9s, 2d.; Thursday, £123 18s. 6d.; Friday, £236 11s. 8d.—total, 
£865 1s. 8d. It must be borne in mind, as we have already hinted, 
thatthe full amount of donations cannot be precisely known tillsome time 
hence; but the general belief is that it will eventually not fall very far 
short of £1,100, which, though not equalling the collection of 1866— 
when £1,215 17s. 10d. was obtained—will, if expectations based upon 
good authority are realized, be larger than any other in the records ot 
the Worcester meetings. The greatest collection ever known was at the 
Hereford Festival of 1867, when £1,387 63, wenttothecharity. Themoney 
thus contributed is handed over intact to the fund, the stewards being 
responsible for any deficit that may appear after balancing receipts and 
expenditure. Among the names of the most liberal donors this year 
we find, as usual, those of Lady Emily Foley, Mr. Dent, of Sudeley 
Castle, and Lady Beauchamp, who each gave £50. The Mayor of 
Worcester, too, was active in the cause. Nearly 400 persons were 
invited to the customary civic “ breakfast,” on the opening day of the 
Festival ; in addition to which his worship, aided by the Corporation, 
worked zealously on behalf of the “ widows and orphans,” Other 
inhabitants of Worcester enhanced the attractions of the Festival 
by the hospitality extended to visitors, and among them not one was 
more conspicuous than the Rev. Dr. Peel, who kept open house, day 
after day, at the Deanery. Then, for those to whom music and feast- 
ing were not paramount objects, there was the Kine Arts Exhibition at 
the Music hall (lent for the purpose by Mr. Laslett, M.P.)—a sug- 
gestion proceeding from Mr. Alfred Sylvester (editor of one of the 
chief local papers), and readily approved by the artists of the district, 
who formed themselves into an association for the purpose of carrying 
it out. The Exhibition consists of paintings, busts, and other art 
objects, around which are grouped “articles de vertu,” ancient and 
modern, furnished for the occasion by the nobility and gentry of the 
country. As calculated to advance the competency of students, 
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improve the tone of local art, and thus place the association on a firm 
this new undertaking, which is creditable to the county, 
will doubtless exercise a healthy influence. The Exhibition was 
opened before the commencement of the Festival, by Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, who himself liberally contributed to its attractions. 

Turning once more to the musical department of the Festival just 
come to a prosperous end, we cannot do better than cite a just tribute 
paid by the Worcester Journal to the conductor, Mr. Done, organist of 
Worcester Cathedral, upon whom the chief responsibility fell :— 

‘Injustice would be done to the conductor of the performances, Mr. W. 
Done, were a notice of the meeting to conclude without special reference to 
the manner in which he has acquitted himself throughout. In the discharge 
of his important and onerous duties, Mr. Done has displayed tact, courtesy; 
and ability that demand the hearty appreciation of all. It is only justice to 
acknowledge the zeal with which Mr. Done assisted to make arrangements for 
the meeting, the judgment exercised by him in the preparation of the pro- 
gramme, and the very efficient manner in which he has filled the office of 
conductor.” 

On our own part we have to acknowledge the courteous politeness 
and civility of the Rev. T. L. Wheeler, successor to the late Dr. 
Williams, as Hon. Secretary to the Festival, and the Rev. R. Cattley, 
one of its most anxious and zealous promoters. 

Most of the principal artists engaged at Worcester, including a great 
many members of the orchestra, are now on their way to Norwich, 
where the 17th Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Festival is to begin, on 
Monday evening, with a performance of sacred music, in St. Andrew's 
Hall, consisting of the Ze Deum, composed by Mr, Arthur Sullivan, to 
celebrate the recovery of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (who 
it was hoped some time ago would be able himself to be present), and 
the first and second parts of Haydn’s Creation, under the direction of 
Sir Julius Benedict—his ninth appearance as conductor at these impor- 
tant meetings. 


— 


NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Norwicn, Sept. 17. 
The Norfolk and Norwich musical Festival began last night with 
every prospect of success. ‘That the chief aim of these meetings is to 
add to the funds of the principal charities of the county and city, 
through the medium of performances of music, sacred and secular, 
vocal and instramental, is well known to our readers, upon whom it 
would be superfluous to inflict a new and detailed history of its origin 
and purport, That for upwards of a quarter of a century the per 
formances have been held in what of old was described as 


“The Black Friar’s solemn and grand old nave,” 


of St, Andrew’s Hall, unquestionably one of the most beautiful 
and splendid buildings in the kingdom, and in all respects adapted 
for the purpose, is equally well known ; and not less eo that they have 
been always upon a grand scale, enlisting the services of the most 
eminent artists, foreign and native, and otherwise commendable on 
account of the variety and excellence of the programmes, In short, 
when we re-state the fact that the Festivals have been held triennially 
since they were first instituted, we have done all that is absolutely requi- 
site by way of preliminary, 

This is the 17th meeting, and, to judge by the printed announce- 
ments, no painshave been spared by the members of the General 
Committee and Sir Julius Benedict, the distinguished composer, to 
whom the superintendence of the musical arrangements and the duties 
of conductor, morning and evening, have been confided ever since 
1848. The programme, in short, is made as attractive as possible under 
the circumstances, ‘I'he unavoidable absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
is stil detained at Spa, by severe indispositiun, will be regretted as 
keenly here as it was regretted last week elsewhere; but that was no 
fault of the committee, who sent Dr. Copeinan, one of the most active 
of their body, to Worcester, in order to persuade the young and rising 
singer, Mr. Edward Lloyd (who, in association with Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, had just been performing a like good office at the Festival of 





the Three Choirs), to undertake certain portions of the music set 
down for our great tenor. Equally prompt were they to engage, 
in Mdme. Florence Lancia, an adequatesubstitute for Madame Cora de 
Wilhorst, who was to have been chief soprano in a new cantata, written 
expressly for this Festival by Mr. Macfarren. Madame Lancia at once 
consented to study the part, and to supply the place of her sister artist. 
Thus two menacing breaches in the programme have been more or 
less satisfactorily stopped. 

The list of principal solo singers thus completed now stands as 
follows :—Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Emma Albani, and Madame Florence 
Lancia (sopranos); Mesdames Patey and ‘T'rebelli-Bettini (contraltos) ; 
Messrs. W. H. Cummings, E. Lloyd, and Kerr Gedge (tenors); Messrs. 
J. G. Patey and Santley (basses)—an efficient force, it can hardly be 
denied. It was only fair to award the place of honour among the tenors 
to Mr. Cummings, the ready courtesy and ability with which he 
had rendered a similar servico at the Festival of 1866 borne in mind. 
The orchestra, nearly 80 strong, is, for the greater part, chosen, as on 
previous occasions, from among the most expert instrumental players 


-| in London, with M. Sainton, Mr. W. Watson, and R. Blagrove, M. 


Paque and Mr. T. Howell, respectively, at the head of the separate 
departments of stringed instruments—first and second violins, violas, 
violoncellos, and double-basses; Messrs. J. Ratcliffe, Barret, Lazarus, 
Hutchins, C. Harper, T. Harper, J. Hawkes, A. J. Phasey, E. R. 
Lockwood, J. W. Horton, and Seymour, as principal flute, oboe, 
clarionet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, euphonium, harp, drum, long drum, 
and cymbals. These names may be allowed to speak for themselves, 
The Norwich chorus, as all the musical world knows, is renowned, 
and deservedly so. We have this time a total of considerably more 
than 300, in which the various departments of soprano, contralto, 
alto, tenor, and bass are nicely balanced and divided. A test of their 
quality was afforded at last night’s concert by the admirable execution 
of the choruses in Mr, Arthur S. Sullivan’s Festival Ze Deum, and in 
Haydn’s Creation, the former of which was conducted by the composer 
himself, the latter by Sir Julius Benedict. In Mr, Sullivan’s work, 
which improves with every hearing, and more than confirms the high 
opinion which, in a detailed notice, was published by The Times the 
day following its production at the Crystal Palace, the soprano solos 
were magnificently delivered by Mdlle. Tietjens, In the Creation the 
solo parts devolved upon the same accomplished lady, whose “ With 
verdure clad” no more stands in need of description than the “ Rolling 
with foaming billows” of Mr. Santley, our incomparable barytone- 
bass; Mdme. Florence Lancia, to whom wasallotted the soprano music 
in Part IL., including the elaborate air, “On mighty pens;” Messrs. 
Lloyd and Cummings, who divided the tenor music—the former's 
chief effort being the recitative and air, ‘‘In splendour bright ;” the 
latter’s being the famous song, “In native worth and honour clad ;” 
Messrs, Kerr Gedge (tenor) and Mr. J. G. Patey (bass), both of whom did 
excellent service in the second part of the oratorio—the third part, in ac- 
cordance with recent unhappy custom, being omitted. Mr. Sullivan’s 
charmingly melodious and impressive music was, if we may judge by the 
frequent applause bestowed upon it, not only understood, but thoroughly 
enjoyed, About the ever-green and ever-popular Creation we need say no 
more. ‘The Monday evening concert (a recent innovation) isin a great 
measure intended for the towns-people, who complain of the high prices 
which prevent them from contributing to the welfare of the 
Festival, by appropriating to the occasional purchase of 
tickets some modicum of the gains accruing to them from the 
influx of visitors, of which it is the direct cause. Thus, instead of a 
guinea, a reserved place in the “ Patrons’ Stalls” costs just the 
half; and a similar reduction is made in the prices of tickets for 
area and galleries. There was avery crowded audience last night ; and 
the hall, which has undergone some important changes in the fittings, 
decorations, and public accommodation generally —changes about which 
we may have a word or two to say—never in our remembrance wore a 
gayer or tore brilliant aspect. Such ‘ popular” concerts merit every 
encouragement. Most of the general arrangements, with respect to the- 
works which are to be performed at this meeting, have been 
made known at intervals to our readers. A condensed recapitulation 
will, therefore, answir all purposes; ‘To-night the prominent 
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features will be Mr. Macfarren’s new cantata, entitled Outward 
Bound, the words of which are by Mr. John Oxenford; and a 
new “Festival overture,” by Mr. F. H. Cowen, There is also 
to be a selection of ‘‘ popular ballads,” in which Mdlle. Albani (from 
the Royal Italian Opera), about whom high expectations are raised, and 
who created a marked impression to-day at the rehearsal in two Italian 
cavatinas from Rigoletto and Linda di Chamouni, will take part. To- 
morrow morning, Llijah; in the evening, a second miscellaneous 
concert ; on Thursday morning Sir Julius Benedict's oratorio, St. Peter, 
which was produced with such brilliant success at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1870, and will now be heard for the first time at Norwich 
(for which the musically-given inhabitants think it ought expressly to 
have been composed) ; in the evening a third miscellaneous concert ; on 
Friday, as a matter of course, the Messiah; in the evening the time- 
honoured “ dress ball” at St Andrew's Hal]. Everything of importance 
has now been carefully rehearsed under the direction of Sir Julius 
Benedict, and all promises well. 


Norwicn, Sept. 18. 


The leading inhabitants of Norfolk and Norwich always take a 
hearty interest in their famous music meeting. On the present occasion 
this interest shows no diminution, as may be gathered from the sub- 
joined list of vice-presidents, with the Earl of Leicester, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county, as president, at their head:—The High Sheriff 
of Norfolk, the Mayor of Norwich, the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Wellington, the Marquis of Bristol ; the Earls of Albemarle, Kimberley, 
and Mar; Viscounts Ranelagh and Chelsea; Lords Claud J. Hamilton, 
Hastings, Stafford, Sondes, and Suffield; the Hons, Rev. E. 8. Keppel, 
Seymour Egerton, Rev. J. Horatio Nelson, and F. Walpole; the Rev. 
Sir W. R. Kemp, Sir T. W. Proctor Beauchamp, the Rev. Sir E. Repps 
Jodrell ; Sirs J. H. Durrant, E.H. K. Lacon, H. J. Stracey, Willoughby 
Jones, W, Russell, F. G. M. Boileau, W. Foster, T. Fowell Buxton, W. 
Bagge, and Samuel Bignold; the Dean of Norwich ; Messrs. G. W. P. 
Bentinck, C. S. Read, E. Fellowes, J. J. Colman, D. Dalrymple; the 
Mayors of Yarmouth and Lynn ; the Sheriff of Norwich, &c. 

Many of the above mentioned (some eighteen or twenty) are also 
among the members of the general committee. There is, moreover, a 
sub-committee of management, consisting of the following gentlemen:— 
The Revs. H. Symonds (Precentor) and W. Vincent: Messrs. E. 
Copeman, Hay Gurney, F. J. Blake, Z. Buck, C. $8, Gilman, C. R. 
Gilman, P. E. Hansell, W. Howlet, A. Master, J. B. Morgan, F. Noverre, 
I. O. Taylor, and C. E. Tuck. 

The chairman of the general committee is Lord Suffield ; the -vice- 
chairman, Lieutenant-Colonel H. F. Custance; the chairman of the 
sub-committee of management is Dr. Edward Copeman; the vice- 
chairman, Mr. F. Hay Gurney. Messrs. C. R. Gilman and P. E. 
Hansell act as hon. secretaries, Mr. G Brittain is assistant secretary, 
and Mr. IF. T’. Blake is treasurer. Upon these devolve the chief 
tusiness transactions of the Festival. 

While on the subject of management, a word about the alterations 
which have been effected in St. Andrew’s Hall, not only fur the 
increased accommodatiun of the public and the performers, but fur the 
gencral appearance of the interior, may not be out of place. These 
alterations, designed and carried out by Mr, Edward Boardman, of 
Norwich, are advantageous in every respect, Putting the orchestra 
and “auditorium”’’—area, galleries, aisles, and “ Patrons’” stalls— 
together, convenient sitting-room is now available for 2,091 persons— 
some 350 more than could be accommodated at former meetings. In 
the orchestra each tier of ascending seats forms a seti-circle, radiating 
from the conductor’s stand, which enables the chorus singers to obtain 
a much better view of Sir Julius Benedict and his conductor’s stick 
than used formerly to be the case. Without, however, entering into 
more minute details, we may simply add that other improvements in 
the orchestra have been made, and that the new method of distributing 
the raised seats in the aisles, and the new disposition of the galleries— 
south, west, and north—not merely enhance the comfort of the 
audience, but exhibit the symmetrical beauty and generally imposing 
aspect of this splendid monastic interior to such advantage as, under 





the circumstances, might have been deemed impossible. At present, asan 
arena for musical performances on a large scale, St. Andrew’s Hall has 
scarcely a rival in the country, if for architectural beauty in its way, 
indeed, it can be saidto have an equal. Mr. Boardman, moreover, 
has contrived to make ingress and egress for the audience far more 
convenient than it was wont to be, and has, in a great measure, 
succeeded in doing away with the dark pas-ages, besides improving 
the ventilation and widening the approach to the galleries, which of 
old was anything rather than invitingly practicable. 

A feature new to the Norwich meetings, but which, if earnestly 
developed, might be productive of much good to them, calls for at 
least a passing reference. Special sermons were preached at the 
Cathedral on Sunday, and collections afterwards made on behalf of the 
various charities of the county and city, for whose benefit the Festivals 
are held. The sermon inthe morning was delivered by the Rev. L. 
A. Norgate, Hon. Canon of Norwich; that in the evening by the Rev. 
Precentor. Symonds. The music was chiefly by Dr. Zachariah Buck, 
organist, and his pupil, Dr. Bunnett, deputy organist, of the Cathedral. 
The Bishop of Norwich was present on each occasion. The sum 
collected for the charities was incousiderable (under £30); but this is 
accounted for by the fact that, the step having only been resolved upon 
two days in advance, it was not generally known what was about to 
happen. Otherwise, unquestionably, the result wonld have been 
different. In any case the idea is excellent, and will doubtless be 
accepted as a precedent, 

To-day the bells of St. Peter, Mancroft—one ofthe finest churches of 
the kind in England, where, in the early times of the Festival, alter- 
nately with the Cathedral, the oratorios were given—have been merrily 
ringing the chimes every quarter of an hour; and one can hardly tire 
of hearing them, so musical is their quality, so just their intonation, 
and so nicely regulated and balanced are their intervals, It will take 
no little time, ingenuity, trouble, and, it may be added, good luck—for 
in the manufacture of church bells much depends on ‘luck "—to sur- 
pass this justly renowned peal. 

The oratorio of to-day has just come to an end. The following 
notice, distributed previous to the performance, was a cause of much 
regret to all who were present :—‘‘ The committee regret to announce 
that Mdlle. Tietjens is unable, in consequence of severe hoarseness, to 
take part in the performance of Elijah this morning. Mdme. Florence 
Lancia has, at a moment’s notice, undertaken it.” 

Happily, Mdme. Florence Lancia is a practised singer and a 
thoroughly good musician, or, in the absence of Mdme. de Wilhorst, it 
would have been difficult, if not impossible, to find a substitute for 
Mdlle. Tietjens, who, only last night, at the first niscellaneousconcert, had 
declaimed and sung the great and difficult scena from Der Freischiitz 
with such wonderful power of voice and superb dramatic energy. 
Mdme. Lancia took the whole of the soprano part, Mdme, Patey that 
of the contralto (encored in the air “Oh, rest in the Lord”), Messrs. 
Cummings and Edward Lloyd, the tenor, and Mr. Santley, the magni- 
ficent music assigned to the Prophet. ‘I'he recitatives of the youth who, 
at the command of Elijah, goes out to look for rain, were allotted to a 
boy from the Cathedral choir, who declaimed them well, with a clear and 
piercing voice, and who also joined Mesdames Lancia and Patey in the 
unaccompanied trio, “ Lift thine eyes to the mountains” (encured). 
There was a good attendance, as is usual when the oratorio is the 
Elijah of Mendelssohn. 

Reserving for our accustomed summary of the evening performances 
what remarks we have to make on Outward Bound, the new cantata 
of Mr. Macfarren, and also of the new ‘ Festival overture” by Mr. F. 
H. Cowen, both of which were received with great favour, we shall 
merely add, in reference to last night's miscellaneous concert, that 
Mdlle. Emma Albani, Mr. Gye’s newest “ Star” at the Royal Italian 
Opera, enchanted all hearers, and was applauded with unmistakable 
enthusiasm, in the well-known scena of the madness (Lucia di Lammer- 
moor), which she has so often sung at Covent-Garden, and in the 
familiar Scotch ballad, ‘Robin Adair,” of which, being unanimously 
encored the last stanza was repeated. Mdlle, Albani also gave Haydn's 
charming canzonet, “ My mother bids me bind my hair.” Her success 
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was complete, and, what is more, legitimately earned. It may be said 
at once, without hesitation, that Mdlle, Albani has won the freedom 
of the city of Norwich. She came, she was heard, and she conquered. 

At the second miscellaneous concert, this evening, a young pianist 
Mr. Kingston Rudd (of Norwich, we are informed,) is to play the last 
two movements from Sir Julius Benedict's brilliant concerto in E flat. 
The oratorio, to-morrow, is the accomplished conductor’s own, St. Peter, 
which is pretty certain to be heard with the utmost satisfaction by the 
Norwich people, for whom, in the musical way, during the course of a 
long and honourable career, he has done so very much, Moreover, 
Birmingham, where St. Peter was first given, unanimously pronounced 
it a work of the highest order, and London has endorsed the opinion of 
Birmingham. 

—0—_ 


* MADAME PAULINE LUCCA AND THE ROYAL 
OPERA HOUSE, BERLIN. 


There is no longer any doubt on the subject; Madame Lucca 
has broken with Berlin. The Editor of the Fremdenblatt 
received from her, on the 31st September, the following letter, 
written at Liverpool : 


“When you receive these lines, I shall have long been on the 
sea, but I cannot separate from a place which had so become m 
home as to make me forget the old one, without bidding - 
bye, and stating my reasons toa Public who always spoilt me, 
and overwhelmed me with kindness. The idea that people may 
think I left Berlin from pecuniary motives is positively insupport- 
able. Everyone who reflects calmly over the matter will, 
doubtless, say to himself, that, were such the reason, I need not 
have waited ten years. I assure you most solemnly, that not 
‘all the wealth of Ind’ would have induced me to leave a place to 
which I am attached with all my heart. But it is impossible for 
me again to subject myself to proceedings got up last winter by 
a party, without tarnishing my name, which, by God’s help, I 
had brought into such good repute. Let who may be pitted against 
me, I shall never, with the ~~ Nature has bestowed upon me, 
dread any competition, and never descend to intrigues and 
insults ; against these, it is true, I am incapable of contending, 
the more especially as I am not aware of ever having been guilty 
of anything wrong towards the Public. I have taken all the 
steps I could to be released from my engagement; my offers 
have been rejected ; I am inconsolable for this, because it closes 
Berlin to me—but nothing can alter my determination; my 
honour as an artist is too deeply wounded, and the clique opposed 
to me too unscrupulous in the choice of its weapons, for me again 
to expose myself to insults against which no one can protect me. 
May I beg you, therefore, ny dear sir, to convey my warmest, 
my most sincere thanks to my dear Berliners, for all their love 
and kindness. We can never forget each other, but :— 

“Es war so schiin und musste doch vergeh’n,” * &e. (my song). 
‘* Now, farewell, &c. ‘* Paunine Lucca.” 





‘ Virwxa.—A three-act comic opera, Die Pilger, music bv Herr Max 
Volt, has been produced at the Theatre an der Wien. ‘The composer 
a strong body of friends in the house, and there was consequently 
the regular first-night applause, presenting of wreaths, recalls and 
F Stone But the music of Die Pilger is simply what is termed 
pellmeister-Musik (Chapelmaster’s Music), and presents nothing 
worthy of notice. 
Pas rp ant i following is the “‘rescript” just addressed by the 
and-Princess Helene Pawlowna to the Governor-General of this 
pr Adjutant-General Prince Dolgoruckow: “ Prince Wladimer 
Maj tejowitsch, in acquainting you with the most gracious decree of his 
the ole the Emperor, which was published onthe 16thJuly, and sanctions 
b Plan for augmenting the resources of the Moscow Conservatory, I 
pre: the opportunity of expressing iny cordial appreciation of your 
Moet — have proved so beneficial in the case of the Russian 
the cai Society, and of an enterprise which I have much at heart. In 
be A ope attention which His Majesty the Emperor has bestowed 
pa '¢ abairs of the Conservatory, 1 perceive a permanent pledge for its 
Pct ng oni under your warm co-operation. With all my former 
ita rable sentiments towards you, I remain your sincere well-wisher, 
elene.—Oranienbaum, 14th August, 1872,” 





*** Although so sweet, ‘twas doom’d to fade away.” 


MUSIC AT MUNICH. 


Tn reference to the concert for the benefit of the Bayreuth 
National-Festival-Stage-Play enterprise, lately given here, and 
duly chronicled in the columns of the Musical World, the 
Musician of the Future has addressed the annexed letter to the 
chairman of the Munich Richard-Wagner-Association: ‘“ My 
dear Sir, you again afforded me the other day very great satis- 
faction by your account of the concert given recently by some 
distinguished Munich artists for the benefit of my Bayreuth 
undertaking. I must beg you to present my best thanks to all 
who kindly took part in the concert, especially to the members 
of the Royal Orchestra, in reference to whom you say that their 
services were readily and freely given for the benefit of the 
enterprise. As it was, probably yourself, my dear Sir, who 
were the cause of this gratifying resolution on the part of the 
Royal Orchestra of the Court, I considered you the most 
fitting person to convey the thanks I desire to express. I beg 
you, therefore, on this pleasing occasion, especially to assure 
the gentlemen belonging to the Musical establishment of the 
Court, that I look back with feelings of peculiar pleasure to the 
time when we were labouring together. In our mutual inter- 
course it was always ap t that, immediately genuinely 
artistic efforts are concerned, artists are able happily to understand 
each other. Guarantees for this are the performances we then 
got up of my works, performances which have remained famous, 
and also the kind and friendly feeling which keeps us united, 
despite every change of circumstance and position. Will you 
convey to the gentlemen my most heartfelt greetings! I am, 
with the greatest respect, your most obedient servant, Richard 
Wagner. Bayreuth, 31st August, 1872.—Some sensation has 
been occasioned by the following incident. Joseph in Egypten 
was produced, a short time since, at the Theatre Royal. The 
house was crowded, When Herr Vogl (Joseph) had sung his 
first air, there was a great deal of applause. The Ds 
occupying some of the rows of seats appear, however, to have 
thought that the regulation forbidding any artist to be called on 
during an act meant that even applause was not allowable while 
the piece was in progress. So they hissed for the purpose of 
directing attention to what they erroneously supposed the 
established rule. Their conduct was wrongly interpreted by 
those on the stage, who saw in it a slight toa meritorious singer, 
though the same thing was several times repeated with other 
artists. ‘The members of the company, therefore,- resolved to— 
strike. When the curtain fell, thunders of applause broke forth; 
but the singers paid no attention to the fact; the curtain 
remained unraised, and no one obeyed the call that re-echoed 
through the house. The same thing took place at the term- 
nation of the second act, and, though everyone exerted himseli 
at the conclusion of the opera to prove his satisfaction, none 
of the artists appeared to acknowledge the flattering verdict. 





Surrearpt.—The Theatre Royal, after being closed for two months 
re-opened on the Ist inst., with Herr Wagner’s opera of Der fliegende 
Hollander.—It is as yet undecided who will succeed Herr Sontheim as 
heroic tenor. 

BrusseLs.—The season opened duly with Guillaume Tell, according 
to announcement, and the new manager, M. Avrillon, seems deter- 
mined to merit the additional subsidy which has been granted him. 
The chorus is greatly inyproved and so is the band, while the house 
has been re-painted and re-decorated. Guillaume Tell has been followed 
by Les Mousquetaires, and Le Pré-auz-Cleres. 

Ix his amusing Recollections and Reflections, Mr. J, R. Planché, 
speaking of the great basso of times gone by at Her Majesty's, says :— 

“ Apropos of Lablache, it was after dinner at Gore House that I witnessed 
his extraordinary representation of a thunderstorm simply by facial expression. 
The gloom that gradually overspread his countenance appeared to deepen into 
actual darkness, and the terrific frown indicated the angry louring of the 
tempest. The lightning commenced by winks of the eyes, and twitchings of 
the muscles of the face, succeeded by rapid sidelong movements of the mouth 
which wonderfully recalled to you the forked flashes that seemed to rend the 
sky, the notion of thunder being conveyed by the shaking of his head. By 
degrees the lightning became less vivid, the frown relaxed, the gloom departed, 
and a broad smile illuminating his expansive face assured you that the sun 
had broken through the clouds and the storm was over. He told me the 
idea occurred to him in the Champs Elysées, where one day, in company with 
Signor de Begnis, he witnessed a distant thunderstorm above the Arc de 





Triomphe.’ 
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EYLES’ FUND. 


HE SUB-COMMITTEE appointed to carry out the above 
di object having resolved now to wind up this matter as 
expeditiously as possible, owing to the lamented decease of Miss 
Eyes, would feel obliged by your kindly remitting your 
promised Subscription to the undersigned, at your early con- 
venience, if you have not already done so. peat 

Immediately the total is realised, it will be applied in payment 
of Miss Eyes’ debts (including her funeral expenses), accordin 
to the assurance given her; and any surplus will be divide 
amongst, and returned to, the Subscribers in proportion to the 
amount of their Subscriptions. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LAND, Treasurer. 


P.S.—The accounts will be made up by the Treasurer as soon 
as possible, and a Statement, with List of Subscriptions, for- 
warded to the donors. 

4, Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park, N.W., 

July, 1872. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Awsaus Sran.—Alexander Selkirk returned to England in 1671, after 
being tour years on his desert island, But what on earth has that to do 
with music, or musicians, unless you think of selecting the story as 
the subject of a libretto. 

Port Royau.—Is not your design a trifle too ambitious? The 
notion is not bad, but—but—recollect what Horace tells us :— 

“ Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus, et versate diu quid ferre recusant, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 

Vesper.—Yes; London Assurance was performed at the Olympic, in 
December, 1866. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews were in the cast, 
the gentleman, of course, sustaining his original part of Dazzle. 

Enquirer.—Had you read your Musical World with due attention 
you would—untess you suffer from a very bad nemory—have no need 
to ask the question, and such being the case we have no inclination to 
answer it. 

Wuiskxers.—Madame Adelina Patti made her London début at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on the 14th May, 1861. The 
part selected by her was that of Amina in La Sonnambula, 

Lvsin.—We should certainly say you are not a partner in the cele- 
brated West-End firm. We have never seen your cosmetic mentioned 
in their price-list. We beg to append the recipe for the benefit of our 
readers :— 

“ Mais, comme le teint le plus frais 

A ses inétamorphoses, 

Si jamais vos jeunes attraits 
Voyaient palir leurs roses, 

Je sais un excellent moyen ; 
Que votre espoir s’y fonde ; 

Un baiser de l’amour vaut bien 
Tous les rouges du monde. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office af the MusicaL Won is at Messrs. 

Douxcan Iavison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of’ Little 

Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


Che Musical World. 
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The roofs 
leak, the floors tremble every time a tolerably corpulent 
individual moves a few steps, and the walls are of the thin- 
nest. The consequence of the last fact is, if-you reside in 


such a house, you are painfally cognisant of what is going 
on in the next one on either side of you. You have, 





also, a suspicion that your neighbours are equally well 
posted up in the domestic affairs of your own establishment. 
You are seated quietly in your parlour when a rumbling 
noise to the right causes you to start suddenly up;. it is 
No 7 putting fresh coals on his fire. You have gone to 
coffee in the drawing-room on the occasion of a little dinner- 
party you have given. It soon becomes unmistakably 
evident that the tenant at No. 65 is “having a few words,” 
as the saying goes, with the partner of his joys. From the 
tone of observation addressed by the two disputants to 
each other you cannot help concluding that the partnership 
in question is not regarded with too much satisfaction by 
either of the partners, But of all the ill results arising from 
thin walls, the most aggravating, perhaps, is the circum- 
stance that the pianoforte practice of one house permeates 
most searchingly the house on each side of it. Woe to the 
person of delicate nerves or of fine musical susceptibility. 
Unless, like Ulysses, he stuffs up his ears, or, like a Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, after an adverse vote of the 
House of Commons, goes out, he is bound to suffer for an 
indefinite period, depending upon the energy, the per- 
severance, and the moreor less incorrect style of his tormentor, 
or tormentors, as the case may be. 

But from this kind of torture there is an escape after all. 
Our observations, of course, refer to persons who can 
proudly point to that sovereign test of respectability: a 
goodly balance at their bankers. A member of this 
estimable class has one thing to do and he does it: he 
moves to another house, where the thickness of the walls 
opposes a successful obstacle to the transmission of sounds 
from neighbouring pianos. There is, however, another 
form of persecution to which a “respectable” man is as 
subject as a mere composer, or author, or artist, who may 
not always find it convenient to change his abgde. .We 
allude to those amateur exhibitions with which the per- 
formers themselves. are so anxious to regale the rest of the 
company, and to which the rest of the company are 80 
supremely indifferent. Who has not seen the thing over, 
and over, and over again? You are invited to an evening 
party. You accept the invitation. You repair to the 
festive scene in due course, and are enjoying yourself pretty 
well. Suddenly you perceive the Hostess approaching, 
with the blandest smile, a young lady seated near yourself, 
and attempting to look as if ignorant that the Hostess 
was making straight tracks for her. There ensues a con- 
versation, invariably the same in substance, however varied 
in form. The Lady of the House informs her Fair Visitor 
that a general desire has been manifested fora little music, 
and an equally general conviction expressed that she, the 
Fair Visitor, is the person best adapted, both by natural 
ability and acquired accomplishments, to gratify the wish. 
The Fair Visitor indulges in ingenuous surprise; she 
really does not know, etc. ; she can not think (with a some- 
what over-emphasis on the negative) how the Lady of the 
House could, etc.; and that, though very, very much 
grieved (another abnormally extensive emphasis), she must, 
ete. The Lady of the House is, however, not to be beaten. 
She sticks to her purpose as firmly as a limpet clings to 4 
rock. She is sure her Fair Visitor will accede to the 
request preferred ; she feels certain her Fair Visitor will not 
refuse, she, the F. V., being far too kind, and sweet- 
tempered, and complaisant, and obliging, to disappoint 80 
many who are so desirous of hearing her. At this, the 
F. V. says, probably, the Lady of the House is a naughty 
thing (more apparently superfluous accentuation), and then, 
rising from her seat, proceeds to the piano, after first 
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whispering something in the ear of the Mistress of the 
House, who, in her turn, whispers something to a footman 
or waiter, who, in his turn, vanishes from the room. A 
minute or so subsequently, he re-appears with what we should 
put down either as a japanned candle-box or a receptacle 
for botanical specimens, did we not know, from long and 
bitter experience, that it was a leathern music-case. Now 
comes a screwing-up, and a screwing-down, of the music- 
stool ; the ample skirts of the Fair Visitor are spread out in 
s peculiar manner (this part of the process is never omitted), 
and her pocket handkerchief is tucked away behind the 
music-stand. Her fingers run over the notes; she tries a 
short cough or two; looks up and shakes her head at the 
Mistress of the House, as much as to imply that she is half 
inclined never, never to forgive her as long as she lives, and 
then bursts forth into something vocal or instrumental, to 
which nobody attends, but which everybody applauds, and 
for which everybody thanks her, when it is over. We 
were wrong, though, in saying that nobody attends. 
There is one person who attends with such concentrated 
energy that his attention seems to ooze through the 
pores of his skin, and assume the shape of beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead. This is the gentleman who, on the 
strength of his having had a few lessons on the flute, or 
having become a subscriber to the Albert Hall, has volun- 
teered to turn over the leaves. He generally discovers 
that he has overrated his powers, and that following the 
eye of the executant is not an infallible substitute for the 
power of reading music. No one possibly in the assembly 
entertains anything like an adequate idea of the relief 
experienced by this individual when his skill has been 
tested—and found wanting—for the last time. 

And do we fancy we can put down these displays; that 
we can abolish this time-consecrated custom? Good 
gracious! No! We should as soon attempt to extirpate 
drunkenness by means of the New Licensing Act, or 
endeavour to persuade a #renchman that a French army 
was ever defeated except by treachery. Our object is 
simply to suggest one or two innovations which we think 
would be improvements. 

In the first place, the Fair Visitor who asserts: “ she 
really cannot ”—“ she would if she could, but she has such 
a cold,” and so on, should recollect what Hamlet says of 
the consert of a certain Gonzago: “ Methinks the lady doth 
protest too much.” Every guest present knows what these 
excuses are worth, and, if he did not, he soon would; the 
appearance of the music-case would at once set matters in 
their true light. When, therefore, young ladies are asked 
to play or sing, let them, if they can, comply at once, and 
not go through a number of absurd apologies and excuses 
which serve no end. In the next place, let the Fair Visitor 
study the golden art of “ What to play, sing, and avoid.” 
Let her eschew compositions beyond her strength; let her 
reflect that, by selecting something because Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard has played it, or Mdme. Pauline Lucca sung it, 
she is going out of her way to provoke comparisons which 
must annihilate her; the fact of her conjuring up reminis- 
cences of the gifted ladies we have named can have but one 
result: that of rendering her hearers still more bored than 
they would, or might, have been with her performance. 

But there are plenty of good and classical works, grand, 
beautiful, or touching, which depend mostly on expression, 
and do not require a greater amount of technical dexterity 
than every well-educated amateur ought to possess. ‘These 
are the pieces amateurs should choose if they would gather 
golden opinions more frequently than at present. Let us 





take a case in point. Tom Moore was no singer, and yet 

he sang the Irish ballads in a way that Farinelli or any 

other great vocal artist could not have excelled. The poet 

owed his success not to vocal proficiency but to force of 

expression. L. T. 
eee 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A poor music master was giving a lesson to the son of a rich 
banker, in the presence of the latter. On the pupil’s making a 
mistake, his master exclaimed energetically: “‘ Wrong, quite wrong!” 
Then, turning to the father, he added: “ But beautiful !” 


AccorDING to a letter addressed to an American contemporary, 
by an architect of New Orleans, he, the architect, is the inventor 
of the “ original invisible orchestra” which is to form a feature 
at the Bayreuth National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre. ‘I 
never thought, however,” says the writer of the letter, ‘‘ that my 
jnvention would be appropriated by a musician who ought not to 
be allowed to go about without a muzzle.” 


WE cannot say whether the extraordinary hot weather this 
summer is responsible for the following advertisement, which 
mer in the Berliner Intelligenzblatt for the 20th June: ‘** An 
elegant ladies’ band, with or without costume, desiresanengagement 
immediately. Enquire at No. 23, Fehrbellinerstrasse, ground 
floor.” If the hot weather was the primary cause of the above, 
all we can say is, that much as we have heard of the influence of 
climate, we never thought its effects were so utterly pernicious 
and demoralising as this. 


Prince Bismarck’s letter, recently published, concerning his 
meeting with the Emperor Napoleon, was extremely interesting, 
but quite as interesting is something which the Prince told a 
fried. While I was seated, he said, for nearly an hour, opposite 
the Emperor Napoleon, in the little room at Sedan, I felt just as 
I used to feel as a young man, after engaging and dancing with a 
fair partner at a ball, to whom I did not know what to say, and 
whom no one would come and fetch away. 


THERE has been established for some years at St. Louis a 
Ladies’ Club, which, during the winter months, gives a series 
of very popular balls. ‘The following are the regulations for the 
gentlemen who are fortunate enough to be invited. “1. No 
gentleman is allowed to enter the ball-room except arm-in-arm 
with his partner; this regulation is directed against mere idle 
spectators, who crowd up the place, a practice which will not 
on any consideration be tolerated. 2. No gentleman isto dance, 
unless asked by a lady todo so. 3. No gentleman is to enter 
the refreshment room without being accompanied by a lady. 4. 
The Ladies of the Committee will take such measures as shall 
ensure any gentleman from feeling neglected.” 


A NuMBER of eminent singers and the principal members of the 
orchestra who had been performing at the Worcester Musical Fes- 
tival last week, hada narrow escape on Friday night, on their wa 
home to London. The express train from North Wales, whic 
they joined at Worcester, had arrived within a few hundred yards 
of the Westbourne Park station on the Great Western Railway, 
when a luggage train, which was on its way toa siding, was by 
some miscalculation driven obliquely into the centre of the 
— train. he first carriage with which the engine of the 

uggage train came in contact was a van containing luggage, and 
a large number of valuable musical instruments. ‘This was 
smashed and overturned, dragging over with it one or two of the 
carriages that followed. A number of the engers suffered 
from contusions and shakings, and one lady—who was with 
difficulty helped out through the window of one of the over- 
turned compartments—was stated to be seriously hurt. In the 
carriage immediately preceding the overturned van, and in other 
= of the train, were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
‘airman, Mr, Santley, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, Mr. nry Lincoln, Mr. H. C. Lunn, Mr. W. 
‘Thomas, and all the principal members of the orchestra. Many 
valuable instraments belonging to the last named gentlemen are 
said to have been either irreparably destroyed, or to have 


sustained serious damage. 
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CarrigErk BELLEUSE, the sculptor, was once showing a visitor 
over his atelier.—“ I should say that sculpture must be a highly 
difficult art,” observed the visitor in a good natured manner.— 
“Tt all depends,” replied the artist.—‘‘ Well :— suppose we take 
a bust like this, eh?” continued the visitor.—‘‘ Oh! that.is 
mere child’s play, anyone can do a thing like that, when he has 
seen the process,” answered Carrier Belleuse.—‘‘ Indeed! oh! 
do tell me how,” said his companion, —‘ With pleasure, You 
put up a block of marble; you take a chisel—and then you cut 
away just as much of the marble as you do not want left.” 





Wirn reference to the recent accident to the train, which 
brought home’ so many of the Worcester Festival performers, 
vocal and instrumental, the special correspondent of the Daily 
News—who was himself in the compartment of the train nearest 
to the engine, and therefore had a narrow escape—writes, in his 
letter from Norwich (September 17), where the Norfolk and 
Norwich Festival was then taking place, as follows :— 

‘“Many of the performers who assembled in St. Andrew’s Hall this 


morning were passengers in the same train as myself (coming from the, 


Worcester Festival), on Friday night, when the fearful collision occurred, as 
referred to in my Saturday’s letter. The first thought of all on meeting was 
mutual congratulation at the narrowest possible escape from death or mutila- 
tion, although at the cost, in some instances, of severe cuts and bruises, in 
addition to the shock.” 





Most of our readers are doubtless aware that, previous to the 
incorporation of Rome with the kingdom of Italy, the stage in 
the Eternal City was under strict censorship, and that this 
censorship was in the hands of the priests. The following 
anecdote is related of one of these ecclesiastical censors. There 
was a grand dress rehearsal of a ballet in which the costumes of 
the ballet girls were rather scant both upwards and downwards. 
The reverend gentleman sent for the manager. ‘ Signore,” he 
said, when the latter made his appearance, ‘‘ really, when you 
perform this ballet, you must dress the young ladies a ‘trifle 
more.”—-‘ If you desire it, Signor Abbate,” replied the manager, 
‘: it shall bedone at once. ‘The skirts can be easily let down a 
little and the bodices raised, The costumier has left a good 
margin of material on purpose. I will go and——-” “ Stop, Signor 
Direttore,” said the Abbate—“‘it is not necessary to interrupt 
the rehearsal.’ At night, you will take care my suggestion is 
carried out ; but, at present, the, the—the young ladies can continue 
as they are.” 


A STRANGE and almost tragic drama, not announced in the pro- 
gramme, was performed on the first of September, at the Fair 
Theatre of Nishni-Novgorod. A cry of “ fire” was raised, on 
which the usual panic ensued, and from all parts of the building 
men and women rushed in terror to the doors, This was the first 
act. The second act consisted of a number of robberies com- 
mitted by thieves who had planned the alarm. ‘Che third act was 
played partly on the stage, where the governor of the town 
assured the public that there was no fire whatever in the theatre, 
and partly in the audience department, where, in spite of the 
governor’s speech, the commotion was now greater than ever. 
‘The fourth and last act was played in the orchestra, where the 
band, at the governor's order, struck up a piece of music, which 
had at once the effect of restoring confidence. So simple a means 
of dispelling the fears of a panic-stricken audience is worth notice 
from our own authorities, 


Tue late Herr Wieprecht besides being an Imperial 
Kammermusikus and bandmaster-in-chief of the entire corps of 
the Prussian Guard, was a member of the Berlin Officers’ 
Orchestral Union, which he helped to found. In the year 1864, 
Herr von Hiilsen got up, in the concert-room of the Theatre 
Royal, a performance for a charitable purpose. The programme 
consisted of three one-act French pieces. All the actors were 
noblemen ; even the Servant who had nothing to do save to bring 
in lights, and arrange the chairs, was a marquis. The admission 
was two gold fredericks. In one of the pieces, Herr von Hiilsen 
played a commercial traveller, and, in a couplet of his own 
manufacture, described so graphically the joys and sufferings 
which fall to the lot of the Intendant of the ‘Theatres Royal in 
Prussia, that he was frantically applauded and several times 
recalled. Nothing about this aristocratic performance was more 





peculiar and extraordinary than the band. This consisted ex- 
clusively of cavalry, infantry, and artillery officers, all in full 
gala uniform. An old Major acted as conductor; a very swell 
Captain of Hussars, with tremendous whiskers, played the 
clarinet ; an exceedingly lanky Lieutenant in the Guard officiated 
on the kettle-drum; a Colonel of Lancers played the tenor- 
violin, and soon. Wieprecht was one of the gathering. Never, 
says the writer in the Staatsbiirger Zeitung, who is the authority 
for the anecdote, shall I forget his appearance. He wore the 
full-dress gala uniform coat, with the stiff collar, on which the 
five lines of the stave were embroidered in gold. Encased in the 
collar, he resembled a Spanish criminal in the garotte. His face 
was particularly red. b: this guise he wielded the bow of the 
double-bass, and it is impossible to imagine aught more comical 
than “ Father Wieprecht ” in gala uniform, playing the double- 
bass, The King and the Queen had seats close by the orchestra, 
Wieprecht gave a military salute, which the King permg tors 
laughing, however, more heartily than, perhaps, he ever lau ed 
before. The Queen, too, nodded in a friendly manner, and then, 
turning away, held her handkerchief before her mouth, so as not 
to laugh aloud. But Wieprecht was not to be put out. He 
played a solo written by himself, for the double-bass, and he 
played it, moreover, with such correctness and such feeling as to 
call forth tumultuous applause, in which the whole Royal Family 
took part. When it was at an end, the King leant over into the 
orchestra, and shook hands heartily with the musician. Wie- 
precht was transported to the seventh heaven of delight; and 
what with joy and his gala uniform his face was perfectly sky- 
blue. 
— | ae 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.”) 

Sir,—On May 16th, of this, year, I booked at Fermoy Railway 
Station, for transmission to America, full orchestra, band, and 
chorus parts, &c., of a work bearing the title of Siege of Paris, which 
was to be performed at the Boston Musical Festival ; it appears that it 
never came to hand. ‘Chis neglect on the pert of the Railway or 
Steam Navigation officials is really unpardonable, so much the more 80 
that I wished to prepay the cost of its transmission to Boston, but was 
informed I could pay it up to Cork only, and that it would be paid by 
the recipient in America. 

The non-performance of my work on this universal Jubilee is a great 
loss to me, and in order to acquaint my friends with the reason of its 
non-performance I beg you to insert in your valuable. paper the fol- 
lowing letter, which 1 have just received from Mr. Gilmore.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, : Van HepDDEGHEM. 

5, St. Patrick's Terrace, Lower Road, Cork, 

Sep. 12th, 1872. 
[copy.] 

*< Gan Hendeghem, Esq. 

“Dear Sir,—Lour work, which pou notifier me wag 
forwarded bp steamer Aleppo, sometime previous to our Musical 
Festival, never came to hand. From the vegcription pou gave of 
it J shouln have heen happy to have given it a trial, had it arrived 
in time, and should it turn up hereafter it will give me great 
pleasure to bring it out to advantage. The agent of the Cunarn 
line map be able to trace it for pou; undoubtenlp it is detained 
somewhere in consequence of the charges not being paid, but J have 
neber had anp notice of its arribal on this sive of the water. 
Thanking pou for pour kindness, and trusting that the loge parcel 
map pet be found,—3J remain, pear Bir, verp sincerely pours, 

‘* pp. Gilwore. 


‘* Boston, America, Aug. 29, 1872.” 


Our Japanere visitors, ‘as the Hornet informs us, are becoming 
deeply impressed with British institutions, and the conveniences of 
Western civilisation, Last week, they went through the Bankruptcy 
Court. 

Accorpine to our Italian contempory, L’Arlecchino, Signor Enrico 
Petrella is shortly to be crowned at Fermo. ‘The artists of the theatre 
there have ordered, at Florence, a gold and silver diadem to be used 
at the coronation. 

In a crowded tavern, in the west of America, a judge and an Irish- 
man were once obliged to room together. ‘ Now, Pat,” said the judge, 


: you would have had to stay a long time in Ireland before you would 


have slept with a judge.” ‘Ay, ay, sir,” answered Pat, ‘an’ your honour 
peer have had to have staid a long time in Ireland afore you'd a been 
a judge.” ’ 
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ANNUAL BRASS BAND CONTEST AT THE ZOO- 

LOGICAL GARDENS, BELLEVUE, MANCHESTER. 

(From a Correspondent.) , 

The twentieth annual brass band contest took place at the above 
beautiful and spacious Gardens, on Monday, September 2nd, 
when money prizes of a total value of £74 were given by the 
liberal proprietors, the Messrs. Jennison ; and brass instrumental 
prizes of the value of £125 11s., of which Mr. Joseph Higham 
(who has been a constant contributor for the last twenty years) 
gave £84 12s. ; and Mr. S. Arthur Chappell (the sole agent in 
this country for Antoine Courtois’ world-renowned brass instru- 
ments) gave £40 19s. ‘The extreme liberality of these gentlemen 
merits the respect and esteem of all who wish well to these annual 
gatherings; more particularly when we find that year after year more 
amateur bandscrop up, determined todo their very best to takefrom 
Bellevue these much coveted prizes. As an instance of this grow- 
ing, as it were, of brass bands : in 1863 the spirited Jennisons 
offered £58 in money prizes, and Mr. Higham presented a 
valuable euphonium, but only eight bands entered to compete, 
whereas, this year, no less than twenty-four bands entered, simply, 
as I imagine, to carry off the instruments, rather than the money. 
Utherwise why did not more than eight bands enter in 1863, 
when five of = foe must have taken prizes, and twenty-four enter 
this year, and only five out of that number can take the prizes ? 
Echo answers: It is the valuable brass instruments they covet ; 
and to see the successful winners clutch and hug their precious 
prizes is proof of what I assert, 

Therefore I would suggest to the Messrs, Jennison to make the 
instrumental prizes the first consideration another year, and 
dividethe money into what the Volunteers term consolation prizes— 
that is to say: after the instruments are divided into five prizes ; 
give to the sixth best band, £5; the seventh, £4; the eighth, 
£3 10s,; the ninth, £3; and so on; asout of twenty-four bands 
twenty are sure to be very good; and to send nineteen out of 
twenty-four bands away prizeless is hardly encouraging. Now to 
the contest itself. 

The judges were Mr, Charles Godfrey, bandmaster, Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue), Windsor ; Mr. A. Phasey, bandmaster, 
St. George’s Rifles, London; and Mr. A. G. Crowe, bandmaster, 
14th Hussars, Newbridge. 

The judges took their placesin a box (which I should imagine was 
contrived by the cabinetmaker for the Queen of Brobdignag, after 
the model that Gulliver and his nurse Glumdalclitch agreed upon), 
at a few minutes to two o'clock. 

Hot as it was, the great hall was crammed to suffocation ; 
more than half the entire space had been set apart for reserved 
seats, which was taken possession of by an anxious crowd— 
among whom was to be seen a very handsome And venerable 
priest, wending his way to take part in the plaudits about to be 

owed on the fortunate winners. 

The bandmasters of the competing bands assembled at the back 
of the orchestra to draw lots as to the order in which they should 
perform. 

The first band commenced the splendid selection “ Souvenir 
de Mozart,” arranged by Mr. Chas. Godfrey, bandmaster 
of the Royal Horse Guards, at a little before two o'clock, 
and was followed by No. 2 band, and so on, until the 20th 
band had finished at about 8.30; when we learned that 
the other four bands did not (or could not), come up to the 
scratch. The judges’ task was not a very easy one: in the first 
place they were confined in (I believe) the veritable Gulliver box, 
where no air could approach them, and from which they could not 
depart for one moment, by reason of the Cerberus at the door, 
who was placed there to prevent any communication with the outer 
world; so they had to remain and put up with all the incon- 
venience appertaining to their office; however, mach to their 
credit, having undertaken an arduous and disagreeable task, they 

rded up their loins, and inclined their ears to distinguish which 

ands should have the much-coveted prizes. 

This year the prizes were distributed as follows :— 

1st Prize: won by the Robin Hood Rifle Band, consisting of £30 in 
money, and a monstre double B flat bass, valued at £27, by Higham, 
and a silver medal. 

2nd. Prize: won by the Saltaire Band, consisting of £20 in money, 
4 Courtois tenor horn in B flat, with four pistons, and crooks down to C, 








enumerated asa splendid solo instrument in case complete, and pre- 
ce “by Mr. Arthur Chappell, valued at £16 16s.; also a silver 
medal. 

3rd Prize: won by the Meltham Mills Band, consisting of £12 in 
money, an E flat contra-bass, elegantly mounted, the gift of Mr. Hig- 
ham, valued at £25; and a silver medal. 

4th Prize : won by Besses-o’-th’-Barn Band, consisting of £7 in money, 
aB flat bass euphonium with the latest improvements, valued at £20; and 
a silver medal. 

5th Prize: won by the Bury Borough Band, consisting of £5 in 
money, an electro plated B flat cornet, gold mounted, the gift of Mr. 
Higham, value £12 12s.; and a silver medal. 


Any band that may be fortunate enough to win the first prize 
for three years in succession, will be awarded a gold medal, but 
will not be allowed to compete at the Bellevue contests for the 
three following years. 

In addition to the above valuable prizes, Mr. Chappell pre- 
sented a trumpet in F, with three pistons and crooks, valued at 
£13 13s., to the band containing the best performer on the 
soprano cornet. This prize was awarded to the Linthwaite 
Band, Also, a B flat Fliigel Horn, three pistons, valued at 
£10 10s. to the band containing the best performer on the B flat 
cornet. The Robin Hoods (winners of the 1st prize), after a 
sharp conflict with the cornet player of the Neison Band, took 
away this valuable prize. The whole of the above instruments 
were most elaborately chased and mounted, and were the admira- 
tion of all: who viewed them ; everybody speaking in the most 
glowing terms of the great kindness of Mr. Arthur Chappell and 
Mr. Joseph Higham. 

The judges, in order to arrive at as just a decision as possible, 
gave a certain number of points under four headings, viz: Style, 
Intonation, Quality, and General-precision, The maximum 
number of points under each of the above headings they agreed 
should be twenty-five ; therefore, at the termination of the contest, 
each judge calculated the number of points he had given to each 
band, and then selected the five having the greatest number, and 
passed it on to his neighbour; who, after having done the same, 
passed the same paper on to No, 3 judge ; after which it was merely a 
a matter of addition from each judge's points to select the success- 
ful bands. a 

The names of the judges and the names of the prize winners 
were then placed in front of the audience, so that all could see 
whether or not their particular favourites had won. 

One of the regulations in the printed circular, sent to each 
band, was :— 

“ The music must be played according to the printed copy forwarded 
to each band. No re-arrangement will be allowed, either in the solos 
or other parts.” 


It is very much to be regretted that, notwithstanding this 
notice, two bands, No. 16. and 17, broke the rule by the frequent 
departure of the soprano performers in each band from the 
printed copy ; consequently the judges had no alternative but to 
disqualify them, notwithstanding, both bands played remark- 
ably well. No19 band would doubtless have obtained at least the 
second prize, were it not for an unfortunate mishap on the part of 
the soprano player. He had evidently worked too hard at the 
commencement of the selection ; for, on the near approach of the 
termination, where he had rather an arduous slow movement to 
perform, he appeared completely exhausted, and utterly broke 
down when he came to the cadence ; and I am sorry to say he did 
not receive that sympathy from the audience which is generally 
extended to an unfortunate individual in sucha deplorable plight; 
for he was hissed and laughed at. I sincerely say with his Lord- 
ship, in Fra Diavolo : “ Shocking! positively shocking !” 

A a German friend of mine once said in reference to English 
beer: ‘There is no bad beer in this country, only some is better 
than others,” so I can in truth say of these bands in the north ; 
there are no bad bands, but some are very much better than others, 
The tone of their instruments are good, round and full. 

Each band has peculiarities of its own, sufficiently marked to 
give a sort of dramatic interest to the affair. As one or two of 
them mounted up the steps of the orchestra they proceeded to 
divest themselves of their outer integuments in a workmanlike 
manner, as if determined to allow no misplaced ideas of musical 
etiquette to interfere between them and ultimate success. The 
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appearance of the first pair of shirt-sleeves was the signal for 
the expression of uproarious delight by the audience. 

[ trust that, another year, Mr. ‘Thaddeus Egg, will attend the 
Manchester ‘‘ Eisteddfod,” where, I can assure him, he will be 
heartily welcomed. 

After the contest and fireworks, the a were treated to 
performances by the excellent band attached to the Gardens, 
under the able direction of Mr. Kelsall. The judges and Mr. 
William Cubitt (the estimable agent of Mr. Arthur Chappell), 
have to thank Messrs. Jennison for their kind hospitality during 
their stay in Manchester. 

The day following the contest your correspondent paid a visit 
to Mr. Higham’s brass instrument manufactory at Strangeways, 
and would advise all who visit Manchester not to think of 
leaving till they see this excellent establishment. Auogetre 


comnieslalnseiiase 


ONE OF PAULINE LUCCA’S ADVENTURES. 
(From the New York ‘* Home Journal.”’) 

Pauline Lucca usually resides in the Victoria Strasse, Berlin. 
Last spring, however, she occupied, temporarily, at some distance 
outside the city, a Gartenhaus, or country-house, consisting of only 
a spacious, rambling basement story, surrounded by a veranda. 
One night, about ten o’clock, she was sitting therein her bed-room. 
Her chair was placed before her toilet-table, which was lighted 
by a wax taper on each side of the glass. ‘The two tapers were 
not sufficient to illuminate the room very brilliantly, and the 
further end lay buried in a sort of semi-obscurity. Mdme. Lucca 
was busy reading some letters concerning engagements, when 
suddenly she imagined she heard a noise. She looked round, but, 
seeing nothing, concluded she had made a mistake, and resumed 
the persual of the letters. She had forgotten all about the noise 
when she heard it again. This time, instead of looking round, 
she happened, without moving her head, merely to raise her eyes 
to the glass. She beheld reflected in it the face of a man peering 
cautiously from out a cupboard behind her. At first she fancied 
she wasdreaming. She quietly looked again. No, it was no dream. 
There was the man, whom she now recognized as having been 
formerly in her service, whence he had been discharged for 
general bad behaviour. She had also suspected him of purloining 
several objects which she had missed from time to time ; but, not 
being certain on this point, she had kept her suspicions to herself. 
Yes, there he was ; there was no mistake about the matter. Mdme. 
Lucca’s first impulse was to start up and give the alarm. But 
there was not another habitation within a mile or two, and she 
recollected that the only person besides herself in the house was 
her maid, who, though a very good girl, and extremely attached 
to her mistress, was by no means celebrated for her nerve. The 
other servants, including the gardener and coachman, had been 
granted permission to attend a friend’s wedding some miles off, 
and were not to return till the next day. It flashed across her 
mind that the man, who, as she knew, had been loitering about 
the neighbourhood for two or three days, had learned that she 
would be alone, and meant to rob the house, or perhaps murder 
her, if his project of robbery could not be executed without the 
perpetration of the greater crime. What wasto be done? Again 
she glanced toward the mirror, ‘The eyes were still there, glaring 
on her through the gloom. All at once she remembered that a 
revolver belonging to her husband ought to be lying on a shelf 
in the dining-room; but she was not quite sure. ‘If it is there, 
and if I could only get it,” she thought, “ I should not mind !” 
While she was reflecting, a knock was heard at the door of the 
room. She saw the man instantly draw back into the cupboard, 
and close it after him. She felt relieved that those two horrible 
eyes were taken off her; they seemed to pierce her like daggers. 

‘Come in!” she said. Her maid entered. “I thought you 
had gone to bed, my good girl,” observed Madame Lucca, in a 
tone of unconcern. “TI was going, your ladyship— but—I—I— 
thought you might perhaps want something,” replied the maid. “I 
told you I would be my own femme de chambre to-night. No; the 
only thing I want is to stretch my limbs a little, for they are 
cramped from long sitting.”: Speaking thus, Madame Lucca 
arose with an air of admirably acted indifference, and took a turn 
or two across the room, passing close to the cupboard as she did 
so. She afterwards declared she thought she could hear the man 





breathe in his hiding-place.. He, on his part, might have heard 
her heart beat, she said, when, on looking at the key-hole, she 
found the key had been removed. She was foiled in her plan, 
which had been to lock him in, Still her presence of mind did 
not desert her. 

“Ah! dear me,” she said, gaping, ‘‘I feel very sleepy!” 
“Sleepy, your ladyship! I wish I did,” replied her maid. ‘‘/ 
don't feel sleepy. I’m too frightened!” ‘Frightened! What 
are you frightened of, you foolish goose? Nonsense!” replied 
Madame Lucca. ‘Qh! begging your ladyship’s pardon, it is 
not nonsense, and that’s just it! How can you be sure that 
some Bésewicht (villain), some Taugenichts (good-for-nothing 
fellow), hearing you and I are all alone in the house, may not 
murder us in our ? But he shan’t murder me in mine; for, 
with your ladyship’s permission, I will sit up all night in your 
ladyship's easy chair.’ 

Madame Lucca glanced at the cupboard. Her blood ran cold ; 
she thought she saw the handle turn. What course was she 
to adopt. She dared not give her maid the slighest hint of the 
real state of matters; she felt the girl would go into a fit then 
and there, and thus bring ona crisis. Scarcely knowing what 
she was doing, Madame Lucca replied at random :— 

‘Murder us! What for?” ‘ What for, your ladyship? Why 
for your money—for your jewels, to be sure; everybody knows 
you have orm of them!” . 

The girl might have been unconsciously sharpening, so to speak, 
the knife by which she and her mistress were doomed to perish. 
‘What absurdity !” said Madame Lucca, with a forced laugh. 
As she spoke, her eye wandered from the keyhole of the dreaded 
cupboard to that of an adjoining room. In the latter, there was 
a key. Her face flushed, and a smile, as it were, of proud inspi- 
ration lighted it up, though only for a second. ‘ Jewels,” she 
replied. Why every one with a grain of sense must know that 1 
should not bring them about with me, as a rule. They, of course, 
are generally safe under lock and key in Berlin. It is a strange 
thing, though, Editha, that to-day is an exception. I expected 
the Countess von Wartenstein to call, and I brought down all 
the jewels presented to me at my last visit to St. Petersburgh, 
to show her.” ‘Your ladyship did? Oh! suppose a thie-——’ 
“Well, if a thief did know it, he could easily make his fortune !” 
she observed, interrupting her companion.—* By murdering us, 
and running off with the jewels!” 

Madame Lucca glanced at the cupboard, then, raising her 
voice, she continued : 

“Oh! there would be no necessity for murder. The door 
which leads from that room into the garden is unlocked; I 
forgot to lock it. A thief would merely have to walk in from 
the garden, ahd take my jewel case from the table near the 
window. He might make his escape richer by sixty or seventy 
thousand thalers, and never be detected. ‘That’s better than 
murdering people, is it not?” ‘Oh! yes—your ladyship. And 
he might get over to England or America.” “ Nothing easier,” 
replied Madame Lucca. ‘ However, that reminds me, I may 
as well lock the door leading into the garden. Run into the 
dining-room. You'll find the key on the table. Do not be long.” 
** No, your ladyship, I will not; trust me for that,” said the girl. 
“ Editha! Editha!’’ cried Madame Lucca, an instant afterwards. 
“T have made a mistake. The key is in the Baron’s study. 
Pshaw! she does not hear me,” she continued, speaking aloud. 
‘I must go and fetch it myself.” 

With these words, she left the room. No sooner had she done 
so, than the door of the cupboard cautiously opened. A man 
put his head out and glanced around. Perceiving no one, he 
darted into the adjoining chamber. The next instant the door 
was shut to and locked behind him! But not by him! By 


‘Madame Lucca! When she left the room, she did not proceed 


two paces; she stood outside, listening. As she was in the 
darkness, she could, without being visible herself, see all that 
was passing in her bed-chamber. She beheld the stranger leave 
his hiding place and dart into the adjoining room. She glided 
after him with the stealthiness of a tigress, and the courage of 
a heroine. The reader knows what followed. 

‘* Attrappirt !" (“Caught!”) she cried, rushing across the 
room, with the key in her hand. “ I can’t find any——” began 


Editha, entering the bedchamber. But Madame Lucca, pushing 


s 
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her on one side, disap Editha looked after her in mute 

ishment, and remained as though rooted to the spot, till her 
mistress re-entered with a revolver in her hand, ‘Oh! your 
ladyship! wha-a-a-at’s that?” inquired the maid, with a strong 
presentiment that all was not right. ‘The Baron’s revolver, 


thank goodness !” replied Madame Lucca. ‘“ Why ‘ thank good- 
ness,’ your ladyship ?” inquired the maid. 

Madame Lucca pointed to the door. Some one on the other 
side was turning the handle, Editha became deadly pale, and 
ing. Presently there was a 
: Open this door directly, 


dro; the lamp she was 
drop , and a voice exclaim 
or——” 

The rest was inaudible. Editha’s screams drowned aught else. 
Madame Lucca waited until the girl’s first stock of breath was 
exhausted, and her second not yet arrived ; she then said, with 
comic severity, ‘‘ Editha ! if you are not quiet, I will begin by 
shooting you /” Editha thought, apparently, that her mistress 
was in earnest, for the poor girl immediately rammed a large 
portion of the nearest towel in her mouth, and restricted herself 
to swaying to and fro, and sobbing violently. The knocking 

w more and more violent, but the door was massive oak and 

movable. 

“Friend,” cried Madame Lucca, in a loud voice, ‘“‘you are 
caged. The garden door is as tightly fastened as this one, and 
the window is secured. Do not attempt to open the latter, for I 
am going into the garden, and, the instant I see you try to escape, 
you are a dead man !” 

Flinging open the door which led to the veranda, she went out, 
followed by Editha, who, in her despair, had succeeded in 
_— more of the towel into her mouth. The noise of a bolt 

ing drawn was heard. ‘Stand aside!” said Madame Lucca, 

“or it is more than your life’s worth!” A sharp report followed, 
accompanied by the sound of crashing wood a | aphuteved glass. 
“There! that is one barrel out of six. That is merely to show 
that Tam armed. You had better remain quiet.” 

The visitor also was seemingly of this opinion, for he did not 
renew the attempt. When the servants returned next morning 
they found Madame Lucca quietly reading under the veranda before 
the window. They were rather surprised, however, at perceiving 
she had a six-barreled revolver in her hand, and Editha, what 
appeared to be the end of a towel sticking out of her mouth. A 
few words explained the whole affair, and in about an hour 
afterwards the would-be thief, who, as it was proved, would have 
been ready to turn assassin as well, was safely lodged at the 
nearest Polizei- Bureau, 

‘Talk of generalship,” said my friend, as he concluded his 
story, “‘ was not the stratagem of the jewels, by which Madame 
Lucca lured the thief into the room destined to be his dungeon, a 

- magnificent idea? Moltke himself never did anything to beat it!” 
—o— 
WAIFS. 

M. Faure has made his rentrée at the Grand Opera as Don Juan, in 
Mozart's chef d’euvre. 

The Emperor of Brazil has sent Signor Verdi the insignia of an officer 
of the Order of the Rose. 

The Académie des Beaux Arts has postponed for six months the 
nomination of a successor to Carafa. 

M. Capoul is engaged at the Italiens, Paris. He will make his first 
appearance in M. Flotow’s opera of Marta. 

The poet Longfellow is enjoying the sea-breezes at Nahant. Miss 
Charlotte Cushman and Fanny Fern are at Newport. 

A project has been submitted to the Municipality of Palermo for 
erecting a new theatre. ‘The cost is calculated at 2,250,000 francs. 

M. Gustave Lafargue, one of the editors of the Paris Figaro, has 
rae appointed principal secretary to the management of the Opéra- , 

que. 

Madame Gueymard has made her reappearance at the Grand Opera, 
Paris, The part selected by her for the occasion was that of Leonora 
in Jl Trovatore, 

Malle. Liebhart and Mdlle. Drasdil arrived safely at New York, on 
Tuesday, the 10th inst., by the Hamburg and American Mail Company's 
boat, Westphalia. 


“I'm afraid I’m sitting on your crinoline, ma’am.” “Oh never 
mind, sir, it’s of no consequence; you can’t hurt it.” “No, ma’am, it’s 
hot that ; but the confounded thing hurts me.” 





The marriage of Mdlle. Blanche Brandus, daughter of the founder of 
the great music publishing house in the Rue de Richelieu, Paris, with 
M Joseph Lehmann, is announced. 


An advertising tallow chandler, in New York, modestly announces 
that, without intending any disparagement to the sun, he may confi- 
dently assert that his octagonal spermaceti is the best light ever 
invented, 

Mr. Phasey, the distinguished performer of the ophicleide and 
euphonium, and bandmaster of St. George’s Rifles, has recently been 
appointed as a ‘‘ musician in ordinary ” to the Queen. A more valu- 
able acquisition could hardly have been made to Her Majesty's 
famous orchestra. 

Seven young women have just been received, after three years’ 
apprenticeship, on the regular staff of compositors at the Imperial and 
Royal Printing Office, Prague. This is the first instance of the kind 
in the Austro-Hungarian dominions. 

“ Fellow trablers,” said a coloured preacher, “ef I had been eatin 
dried apples for a week, an’ den took to drinkin’ for a monf, I couldn't 
feel more swell’d up dan Iam dis minnit wid pride an’ wanity at seein’ 
such full ’tendence har dis evenin’.” 

The Nestor of professional musicians in Germany is Herr Friedrich 
Wieck, father of Mdme. Clara Schumann. He celebrated his eighty- 
seventh birthday on the 11th August. He is in full possession of all 
his faculties, physical and intellectual, 

Mr. John Francis Barnett, composer of the two popular cantatas, 
The Ancient Mariner and Paradise and the Peri, has been appointed 
organist to St. James’s Church, Spanish Place; and Mr. Joseph 
Barnett has received the appointment of Conductor of the Choir at the 
same church, 

An American journalist attempting to comment on the fondness of 
girls for ‘ beaux,” was made unhappy by the discovery that the 
printer had made it “beans.” Beans contain a good deal of nourish- 
ment, but no poetry. 

M. Jules Ruelle, long the Paris correspondent of the Brussels Guide 
Musical, is the new manager of the Théatre-Lyrique. He will open 
with a new work, Z’ Alibi, words by M. Jules Moineaux, music by M. 
Jules Nibella, who is said to be no other than Mdlle. Julie Girard, 
formerly a member of the Opéra-Comique company. 


A musical society has recently been formed by a few resident 
English gentlemen at Shanghai, in China, for the practice and perfor- 
mance of part music. The society has been named the Amateur Glee 
Society of Shanghai, and Mr. E. J. Spark, of Worcester, has been, 
favoured with an order to send out a large number of glees, &c., the 
selection and arrangement for binding being left to Mr. Spark. ‘T'he 
books, numbering nearly a hundred volumes, were to be dispatched to 
China this week. 

M. Halanzier, the manager of the Grand Opera, has been to Trou- 
ville, whither he was accompanied by MM. Faure, Richard, and Mdlle 
Bloch, In compliance with the express wish of Madame Thiers 
these artists gave their services at the concert got up for the benefit of 
the soldiers who suffered amputation during the late war. The con- 
cert was most numerously attended. MM. Halanzier and Faure were 
invited by M. Thiers to dine at the Chalet Cordier. 

A small boy at a Sunday school concert began to recite glibly: “ A 
certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell—fell—” 
Here his memory failed—‘‘and—and fell among thorns, and the 
thorns sprang up and choked him |” 

It was asserted, some time since, that an original piece of sculpture 
by Raj had been discovered at St. Petersburgh. This announce- 
ment is now confirmed. It is well-known that the great painter tried 
his hand asa sculptor. Among the sons of statuary attributed to 
him is the fine statue of the Prophet Jonas, in the Chigi Chapel, Rome. 
The most competent judges unanimously declare the work to be his. 
Now it has been established by the testimony of contemporary docu- 
ments that he was, also, the author ofa marble group, life-size, repre- 
senting “a dead child on a dolphin.” In vol. 1 of his Collection of Antique 
Statues, published at Rome in 1768, Cavaceppi has given an engraving of 
it. The mouldings are among the Mengs collection of plaster casts at 
Dresden. Butit was not known where the original was. Some e 
sons believed it to be at Naples ; others supposed it was at Turin. e 
are now informed that it is really in the Museum of the Hermitage, St. 
Petersburgh. The subject is taken from Aelian’s book On the Nature 
of Animals, where that author says: dolphins are very devoted to man, 
and one of them carried a dead child to the shore. According to Pas- 
savant, the natural position of the child, the character of the head and 
of the hair, and the shape of the dolphin’s head, reminding the beholder 
unmistakably of the dolphins in the — of Galatea, a'l tend to 
prove that this is the work described by his contemporaries as Raphael's 
first essay at sculpture, 
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Mr. L. F. Harrison and Mr. Edward Uhlig—the latter a prominent 
and active officer of the Philharmonic Society of New York, as well as 
of that at Brooklyn—were to commence on the 15th inst., at the Irving 
Hall, in the “Empire City,” a series of Sunday evening popular 
concerts. The programmes are to comprise the best compositions, 
sacred, classical, and operatic. The conductor is Mr. Carl Bergmann, 
and the orchestra under his direction will consist of the first performers 
from the New York Philharmonic. 

Sermons were preached in Worcester Cathedral, last Sunday, after 
morning service, at 11 a.m., in the Lady Chapel, and in the afternoon, 
at 3 p.m., in the Nave of the Cathedral, by the Kev. Canon Barry, D.D., 
in aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
At the afternoon service some of the city choirs were invited to join the 
Cathedral choir. We hope that this attempt to utilise the nave of the 
Cathedral will be successful, and that the associating of parish choirs, or 
contingents from them, on such occasions will be repeated. 

The New York Tribune is celebrated for the ‘‘ sensations” it kindly 
gets up for its readers. The next thing of the sort which is to appear 
in its columns is to be an exposure of the inside workings of the 
Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, a well-known establishment for the 
insane. For a fortnight or more one of the Tribune's best writers was 
confined in the Asylum as a raging maniac. During this period he was 
carefully observing all that was going on, He was regularly committed 
by two physicians, and is now prepared to show up the iniquities, legal 
and otherwise, of the system of treating the insane in the States, What 
will our own original “ Amateur Casual” say to this ? Of course, he can- 
not allow himself to be eclipsed by any imitator, American or European, 
For the sake of his reputation he will have to subject himself to some 
ordeal even worse than confinement “ for a fortnight or more” as a 
raging maniac inan asylum, His honour, his amour-propre, his every- 
thing-else, imperatively demand that he should do so. He will 
naturally not shrink, but we can imagine that, in his heart of hearts, he 
will not derive unalloyed satisfaction from the proud thought that it 
was he who invented Amateur Casualism, 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Sway & Pentianp (Glasgow).—“ Lays and Lyrics of Scotland,” arranged with new 
symphonies and accompaniment for the pianoforte, by John Fulcher, with “a 
historical epitome of Scottish song,” by James Ballantine, and ‘‘ an appendix of 
notes historical, biographical, and critical,” compiled by the publishers, 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Recewr Streer, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


| AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully: establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole. 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. 


SERENADE, 
Price 3s., 


Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
London: Dunoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ With a sweetly flowing melody anda sprinkling of well-told accidentals, Mr. 
Gibbons has supplied the public with an uncommonly beautiful serenade. As the 


author of ‘The Streamlet,’ Mr. Gibbons has a 
abil The ter good reputation for originality and 
‘This charming composition is by Mr. R. T, Gibbons, the words being selected 
from Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Pirate.’ The music is graceful and flowing, = vorse 
having a distinct melody and accompaniment. A pleasing effect is produced by the 
Ss Serraino chromatics, and the changes of key are effective. Mr. 

is already well known as a talented co 
Se capetelice eras meee mposer, and his serenade will add to 


“BONHEUR,” 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE POUR PIANO, 
Par G. TAKTAGLIONE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Dowcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect. 
A simple but decidedly tuneful and pleasant little Nocturne in E flat.” —The Queen, 


























IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 





Mome, Femmens-Sherrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 








No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
» 2 Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above ‘* Six Voeal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 























PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. ; 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 

ssible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
iveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply ‘ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


NEW PIECES 


GRAND FANTASIA ON MEYERBEER’S 
OPERA. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








Preciosa. 


FANTASIA ON WEBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s . 
Scotch Symphony. 
PARAPHRASE, 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


/ 


Po ‘ 


Air Irlandais Varié. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Féte Militaire. 
MORCEAU. BRILLANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











LONDON: 


ASHDOWN’ & PARRY, 





HANOVER SQUARE. - 


WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired ir the rea tiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching, 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, ahd by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
jer — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction n music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 64d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d, 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value, It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.” 
—WNews of the World, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country. The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than Ly 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, . Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed.”—Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recogsized, 
thought and. intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.” —Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses."— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be “especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instractions.”—Zcho. 

“ The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music."—. 


“Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil’s memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection,”"—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a Pp 
music, with comparatively little trouble,"—Dispatch. 

These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
inetonsiiins second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. “Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,"— Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard’s work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 

student."—Manchester Guardian. 

“ It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional with the same object that has yet been published.""—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—-Leam- 


ePastoulaiy suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—. Daily Courier. 

** We highly recomniend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, analy ge and thoroughly, No such a and able 
class books have been before seen by us. Couran: 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music. oe Malvern News, 

“ It is impossible to praise too eee this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
ore @ young pupil to p prog ve study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so, “Glasgow Daily Herald, 

The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.” —3Bi ham Morning News. 

“The Copy Book feature, which requives ( the learner to transcribe what is put 
before oy ¥~ to : t to nan maga i ae —— 
apparen' at first sight, especially “ony to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.” —Sunday Times, 
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BOOSEY & CO’S” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DINORAH. 


THE ROYAL EDITION IS NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. paper; 48. cloth, 


THE ROYAL EDITION OF AUBER’S 


DOMINO NOIR 


Is published, with Italian and English Words, Price 
2s. 6d. in paper; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. This Edition 
(the first that has ever appeared in Italian) contajns the 
additional music composed by Auber for England, ingluding 
two songs and a chorus never before published jn any 


country. 
BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 
Monthly, Price 1d., Post free, 14d. 


THE CHORALIST, 


A POPULAR MISCELLANY OF PART MUSJC, 
(With English Words.) 

Each number contains two celebrated compositions, The 
Aveust Numper contains two choruses from “ WILLIAM 
TELL.” “BLITHESOME AND BRIGHT," and 
“ TYROLESE CHORUS,” both arranged by J. L. Harrox. 
The eight numbers for 1872 (16 pieces) post free for 10 
stamps. 

London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


DREAMS. 


NEW SONG, 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
Sung by Mz. SIMS REEVES with great success, 
Price 4s, 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


MY TRUE LOVE HAS MY HEART. 


NEW SONG, 

Composed expressly for Malle. Tietjens, 
By J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Now Ready, price 4s. 

London: BOOSEY & O0., Holles Street. 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg to announce that the whole of the 
Music of 


GOMES’ 


NEW OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany, 


Produced for the first time in England, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA; 
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SATURDAY, JULY 18, 


IS NOW READY. 
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